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NOVELTIES AND QUACKERIES. 


IN ONE CHAPTER. 


*Vitia sunt nobis queecunque prioribus anuis, 
Videmus, et sordet quidquid spectavimus olim.’ 


Wuar did the wise man mean, when he said, ‘ There is no new thing 
under the sun? He certainly did not intend to affirm that novelties 
had ceased; that every thing practicable had been already accom- 
plished, and every thing discoverable discovered ; that language was 
pumped dry, and the literary s{ream‘could run no longer; for he says 
again, what our own experience tells us was prophetic, that ‘in the 
multitude of books there is no end.’ He meant simply, that in the 
daily plodding routine of business, and in the monotonous round of 
pleasure and vice, all soon becomes tiresome and disgusting. Why, 
the world is a complete manufactory of novelties, with its batting and 
carding machines, its spindles and shuttles, with their thousand-tongued 
buzzing and clatter, constantly turning out their compages and fabrics ! 
Every thing changes but the eternal laws of God and nature, which 
decree. that all else shall change. Old things constantly pass away, 
that all things may become new. Man follows but the laws which 
bind the é¢lements of which he is composed; and so the dust, gases, 
and humors, which make up his corporeal nature, are all destroyed, or 
give place.to other dust, gases, and humors, and in a short time tie 
becomes literally a mew man. 

Time. would fail me to rummage the charnel-house of the past, to rake 
from the ashésthe dry, disjointed bones of the-milfions of the mighty, 
whom the universal Undertaker has shoyelled into his bottomless vaults ; 
to present again the sophomoric topics of Greece and Rome, and Tyre 
and Carthage ; to visit the interminable labyrinth of discovery, and 
the world’s patent-office of invention ;_ to drag from mouldering heaps 
the forgotten tread, and hand-mills, and the primitive, lumbering block- 
wheeled vehicles, to place them in antithesis with the gigantic ma- 
chinery and lightning-sped locomotive of to-day ; and finally, to con- 
trast the theory of Plato, that the earth is an equilateral triangle, with 
that of Newton, of whose name each diamond of heaven that glitters 
reminds us, as we gaze on its unfading lustre. 
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Sufficient that these allusions will forcibly convince us that man as 
well as woman has been and will be ‘ varium et mutabile semper ;’ 
to forewarn us also not to be surprised, though we should live to see 
our rail-roads and steam-boats sink into insignificance, from the supe- 
rior advantages of the storm-driven balloon, or some still more perfect 
contrivance, which shall issue from the brain of some Jupiter of 
genius. Experience has profited us little, if it has not prepared us 
as well for prodigies in the mechanical and literary creation, as for 
rain in the spring, and snow in the winter. A gaping world admires 
and applauds a daring adventurer in any science or pursuit. 

Pine then no longer, thou bright but timid child of Apollo and the 
Muse, who, as oft as thou hast closed the hallowed page of Milton and 
Shakspeare, hast given vent to the trembling despondency of thine 
heart, in the weak and unfounded assertion, ‘that the English language 
is all wsed up ; that no garland of fame remains unplucked for thee !’ 
Look upward toward F'ame’s proud temple, and read the new names 
which each revolving day there registers, and let thy fainting heart be 
cheered ; then break at once the fetters that bind thee to rhetorics 
and lexicons, those clogs upon the stately, stalking, stride of Genius ! 
Be no longer content with aping the manners of others, and with 
chattering, like the mocking-bird, the stolen warblings of original 
minds. Oddity, now, is the true mark of genius ; and the horse that, 
tired of drawing in the old ‘ diligence’ of preconceived notions, reso- 
lutely kicks out of the traces, is the only noble animal. Variety is the 
spice of composition as well as of life. The spice! In the opinion 
of the world, it is the very eggs and sugar; all else is but the un- 
kneaded batter. 

The world, by its encouragement of novelty and originality, has 
macadamized the road to pretension and quackery. See how the very 
soul of quackery beams from every page of a modern genius! Off 
he goes upon the top of a black, loud-bellowing cloud. Instantly he 
is among, flashing, sparkling constellations, and among ‘ethereal quin- 
tessences of ethereal ether!’ Thus far he is followed readily. The 
simple scholar recollects having had fac similes of those expressions 
in some of his earlier college productions, and listens with delight, 
almost flattering himself that the genius is actually quoting some of 
his original ideas, published so long ago in that carefully-preserved 
number of the village newspaper, and begins to indulge a timid hope 
of hisown immortality. But ah! he knows not the illimitable potency 
of Genius! A single moment more, and genius pierces through the 
clouds and constellations, and plants his right foot firmly on the rock 
of that ‘ inevitable dualism which bisects all nature ;’ by a prodigious 
display of power, he next swings his limbs over the top of a ‘ decep- 
tive nonentity,’ and clenches his nails fast in the flesh of a ‘ tactual 
phantasm ;’ ‘ time, space, and the five senses’ serve for stepping-stones 
in his glorious progress. Onward, still onward, upward, still upward, 
he climbs, he flies! Alas! he has entangled himself in a net of verbs 
and adjectives, pronouns and interjections, which trips up his heels, 
envelopes him like a fog, and buries him in Egyptian darkness ! 

Originality and fancy, when employed on an intrinsically valuable 
and instructive work, are like rich jewels and an elegant dress, which 
set off to advantage the complexion and figure of a beautiful woman ; 
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but when originality and brilliant fancies are employed only to make 
the surrounding darkness more gloomy and more palpable, it is like 
putting the same dress and jewels on a queen of Ethiopia, or an 
ebony maiden of Timbuctoo. 

The young aspirant must not only /eave the footsteps of his illus- 
trious predecessors, but openly condemn not only the road they tra- 
velled, but the old-fashioned hob-nailed shoes they wore. Discard 
their old Saxon vernacular, and their plain and comprehensible ideas. 
Come out, too, with unblushing assertions ; state them as indisputable 
aphorisms ; as axioms not only needing no demonstration, but so plain 
as to be utterly incapable of it. A bold and confident assertion is 
ever more readily believed than a modest statement with reason to 
back it. Does shrinking Modesty seek for precedents ? Timid thing! 
why seek for that of which you have no need? Your very anxiety 
for precedents, proves your utter poverty of genius, and shows a total 
want of that consummate impudence which must be your passport to 
success. But do you stilldemand them? Then, were it not that my 
soul abhors the idea of injuring the feelings even of “a canker-worm, I ' 
would present you with acatalogue. Be content with a single instance. j 
Some years ago, in England, a writer* of acknowledged talent and 
literary reputation published a book, in which he spoke of Nero asa 
humane and amiable man, and deservedly popular; the burning of 
Rome, under the administration of this lovely personage, the author 
considered a wise measure ; and the great fire of London, also, a vol- 
untary expedient to purify the city, and widen the streets! He spoke 
of homely old John Locke as the most elegant of English prose 
writers. Now what could have been the object of filling a book with 
such ‘inane twattle’ as this? The author understood well the world’s 
love of novelty, and its virtual encouragement of every species of 
quackery. He did not timidly vacillate between the sublime and 
ridiculous, between sense and nonsense, but boldly determined to 
administer to critics and the people such a brvadside of the latter, as 
should convince the world that he was no base literary pirate, laden 
with bullion obtained by a general plunder on the high seas of litera- 
ture. The stake he played for was notoriety; Fortune had loaded 
his dice, and one cast decided the game. 

See Byron in the latter part of his career. So soon as the novelty 
of his style began to diminish, and his figure to grow smaller on the 
public retina, and pity for his misfortunes was fast dissolving into con- 7 
tempt for his egotism and vices, his determination to become once J 
more the prevailing subject of public attention became manifest. He . 
bent the energies of his mind to the production of a work which should 
possess at least the attraction of novelty, and cause the whole world 
toapplaud or condemn. To him it mattered not which. Distressing 
reflection! that a man like Byron, a man who had won and could 
still win the admiration of all intellectual men ; one who had 
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‘Stood on the Alps, stood on the Appenines, 
And with the thunder talked as friend to friend, / 
And wove his garland of the lightuing’s wing,’ 


could stoop to dip his pen in the slimy pool of licentiousness, and 


*Watrer Savacs Lanpor, Esq. 
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heunear a ream of paper with: a poem chink 3 is amused by the intel- 
ligent and virtuous. 

But why should we cross the ocean, to find illustrations of princi- 
ples as common as the air we breathe? Though America has not, 
since the days of the elder Adams, been honored by the visit of any 
of those quacks whose business it is to annihilate iron and produce 
gold in its place, yet we can point to our Cagliostros and Signors 
Dammi in every other department. (Quack philosophers and quack 
philanthropists are as plenty as quack ministers and quack doctors. 
A few weeks’ rumination on the shoe-bench, or cogitation on the 
tailor’s board, is sufficient to perfect either. Though our American 
pretender must, to adopt an agricultural phrase, ‘hoe his own row,’ 
and worm his way into the hearts of the people, without the aid of 
protectors or dependents, he is always certain of considerable success, 
because the ground is well fallowed, and the heart already corrupt. 

Possessing also, that versatility so peculiar to his nation, so soon as 
he finds his card-house tumbling from neglect, as its only attraction, 
novelty fades away; he neither goes grumbling about the streets, nor 
bisects his weasand in a fit of indignation or desperation ; but instantly 
dismounts from his spavined and wind-broken hobby, turns it out to 
grass, saddles another, and good-humoredly chinking his well-filled 
purse in the lengthened faces of his former followers, mounts the 
fresher charger, and rides.away, full of hope, on the new road to riches 
and notoriety. But more generally, our original charlatans, by aston- 
ishing displays of seamanship, backed by invincible impudence, and 
generally by some powers of lungs, manage to keep their doctrines 
for some time afloat, by frequent tacks and new manceuv res ; lightening 
ship, bending on new sails, and luffing to heavy squalls of opposition ; 
thus, though the beach is strewed with the ribs of w arning wrecks, we 
may at this day see squadrons of other quackeries on the ‘broad bosom 
of public opinion, boldly breasting the billows. ‘Such is the iniquity 
of men, that they suck in opinions as wild asses do the wind, with- 
out distinguishing the wholesome from the corrupted air.’ The ex- 
cellent Bishop Taylor would have been, perhaps, less severe upon 
mankind, had he ascribed this to the love of novelty, which begets all 
error upon the world’s excessive crudulity. 

We designate every thing as quackery, which pretends to be what 
it 7s not ; which pretends to more than it does or can possibly accom- 
plish; systems and societies which are productive of no good, or 
which are productive of positive evil. It is well for the world, that 
most quackeries are harmless to the public; that is, that they injure 
none but those whom they seduce. We attach no greater importance 
to quacks in general than we do to the disagreeable vermin that suck 
our blood and infest our cupboards ; and we are selfish enough to say, 
that so long as they neither torment ws, nor eat our substance, we are 
willing, if they can find others who have blood enough and to spare, 
and whose store-houses and barns are ov ercharged, that they should 
instantly dip their suction-pipes into the veins, and apply their molars 
and grinders to the corn, of those who are content to harbor them, till 


their employers shall be ready to cry, ‘Hold! enough!’ of their own 
free will and accord. 
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Lines to the Blue-bird. 


LINES TO THE BLUE-BIRD. 


BY MRS. E. C. STEDMAN. 


I. 


Come rest on my window thy soft azure wing, 

Most welcome of songsters — first bird of the Spring! 
O, come at my bidding, and pour forth again 

That soul-stirring, mellow, enrapturing strain ! 


Il. 


Bright Blue-bird ! Thy carol of joy hath unsealed 
A fount in the bosom, by Winter congealed, 

And pleasant remembrances flow in a throng, 

As liquid and sweet, as the.notes of thy song. 


Itt. 


Fair skies, vernal fields, ranning brooks and wWild-flowers, 
Commingle, as scenes that have gladdened past hours ; 
And Hope, the bright morning-star, shining once more, 
Proclaims that the night-time of Winter, is o’er. 


IV. 


Thy heaven-taught melody, beautiful Bird! 

I welcome, as first the lone exile, some word 
Which comes in the tone of his dear native tongue, 
More sweet to his ear, than the music of song. 


Vv. 


And who that ’mid strangers hath long-time sojourned, 
While his heart for the land of his fathers still yearned, 
Knows not, how is valued that voice which doth come 
From the lowliest shades of his country and home? 


vi. 


But yet when the wanderer once more doth kiss 

The soil of his birth, in the fulness of bliss, 

That same humble voice, which his bosom once stirred, 
Mid the thousand glad voices, may pass all unheard. 


vil. 


And thus, lovely warbler! ’twill be with thy song, 

When Summer restores us the feathery throng 

Whose voices will blend in a glorious choir, 

Where thy lay shall yet swell, while its charm doth expire. 


Vit. 


But thou dost awaken pale N ature from death, 

Dost bring to revive her, the balmy wind’s breath ; 
And bid her come forth in gay colors again, } 
Flower-crowned, with new beauty and glory to reign. 


IX. 


And so to thee Blue-bird, above all the rest, 

We'll give our heart’s offering of praises the best ; 
And ’mid birds who sing sweeter, of gaudier wing, 
Still remember thy carol first Bird of the Spring ! 


Sketches of the Country. 


SKETCHES OF THE COUNTRY. 


NUMBER THREE. 


One of the liveliest descriptions in Géethe’s Faust, is that of Sun- 
day, as it is spent by the middling and lower classes in Germany. 
William Howitt alludes to this description in his ‘ Rural Life in Eng- 
land,’ a work by the way full of the most delicious pictures of country 
scenes, and well worth the perusal of every man of taste, and he sets 
off by way of contrast his own charming account of a summer’s Sun- 
day in England. Beautiful, and true to life, undoubtedly, as both 
these pictures are, there is something wanting about them, by which 
they fail fully to realize our idea of a Sunday in the country towns of 
New-England. Making due allowance for the difference of national 
manners, there is still something, even in the most remote corners of 
the old countries, something made up from the influence which the 
associations of former time, or of a national church, or of 


‘ The old heroic halls from ages gray,’ 


possess over the minds of the population, which makes a wide disparity 
between their religious character and the fruits it produces, and our 
own. With alltheir world of beauty in the cultivated scenery around 
them ; their luxuriant plants, and blossomed branches, and sunny walls 
of cottage and castle; their fair hills and flowery dales, and deep 
secluded vallies, give to me my own native New-England, whose 
rugged mountains overshadow a people to whom the Sabbath is not 
only a day of rest, but of worship ; and whose deep vallies in their 
stillness on that holy morning reflect back the pure tranquillity of 
heaven ! 

During the tour alluded to in a former number, I spent a Sunday in 
my native town, on the north shore of the Winnipisseogee Lake. It 
is the country, in its strictest sense, for its population is made up almost 
exclusively of farmers — the true, hardy, home-loving farmers of New- 
Hampshire. So far as I have ever learned, it is remarkable for no- 
thing, saving that a stranger might notice a habit which has obtained 
here, as in most of the northern towns in the State, of designating 
every small cluster of buildings as a Corner, and of adding to it some 
cognomen, sufficiently characteristic and amusing. The only three 
white painted houses in the town stand near together, and have there- 
by gained the appellation, par excellence, of The Corner. Within two 
miles from this, are to be found Upper Corner, Lower Corner, Cram’s 
Corner, Uncle Jake’s Corner, Mackerel Corner, Barville Corner, and 
Tough-Scrabble Corner; eight corners in one town! Enough, one 
would think, to satisfy the most fastidious lover of hard names, and 
popular gathering places. 

The calm, basking sunshine had Jain on the green landscape with 
such richness and beauty on Saturday evening, that one could not dis- 
trust the pledge for a glorious morrow; and I had risen early, early 
even for the country, to enjoy the morning. It was indeed one of 
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peculiar beauty. There was not a cloud to be seen in the heavens. 
The sun was not yet up, but his brightness came before him over the 
mountains, as if waking them from their slumbers. All was still, as 
one loves itto be on a Sabbath morning, save the sweet orisons of the 
red-breast and oriole, going up to Him ‘ who feedeth the birds,’ and 
the sound of a distant waterfall breaking clear upon the ear. I stood 
upon a little eminence, which overlooked the country a few miles 
around. The sun had now risen, the earth looked beautiful and new 
as at the creation, and lo! sunward a hundred peaks were glowing 
in gold and amethyst, like giant spirits of a world. Over the whole 
landscape there is a stillness, showing that man rests from his labors, 
and every thing rests with him. The sturdy ox which had toiled at the 
plough or dragged along the weary load, through the successive week 
days, is grazing quietly on the sunny slopes; the cows are sluggishly 
moving toward the pastures; the milk-maid suppresses her song as 
she bears the plentiful store from the farm-yard; and the very herd 
boy looks cautiously far up and down the lane, before he ventures the 
stone, twice aimed, at the unoffending chip-muck. “ 


‘ All look as if they knew the day and hour, 
And felt with man the need and joy of thanks.’ 


The breakfast is partaken in quietness ; the Sunday morning break- 
fast, of rich brown mush; the tables are cleared and set away; and 
the household are assembled around the family altar, while from the 
‘big ha’ Bible,’ the father ‘ wales a portion with judicious care,’ and 
leads in the devotions. After prayers, each betakes himself to pre- 
parations for church. The children are made ready in well-brushed 
Sunday clothes, with clean faces and smooth hair, and seated to their 
lessons for the Sunday school. So still is every duty performed, that 
the tick of the tall clock is audible through the house, and the sense 
of religious awe seems to live in the very atmosphere. 

As we took our vay to the church, the same stillness covered the 
whole face of nature, broken only by the bum of the honey-bees 
gathering sweets from the way-side flowers, or the cawing of the 
crows from the distant fields. Neatly dressed people were moving in 
groups toward the sanctuary; the bright-eyed girl and her mother ; 
young men, children, and the gray-headed, with a sobriety and deco- 
rum in unison with the solemnity of the day. The church was a neat 
white building, standing just out of the deep mountain forest, and 
overlooking a wide country of water and land, many miles around. 
It had no bell, no steeple, no organ; nothing but the four unadorned 
walls, the simple pews, and the high massive pulpit, where the rich 
man found no incitements to his pride, nor the poor man temptations 
to hisenvy. Every thing was in keeping ; the people with the house, 
the pastor with his people. There was not only a sincerity and 
solemnity, but also a congruity about the whole, which I have often 
felt the want of in more splendid sanctuaries. 

Notwithstanding the change which increasing years bring over our 
affections, I can never visit the church to which I was wont to go in 
my childhood, without deep emotion. The place, the occasion, the 
old form of worship, carry one insensibly back to former days, and 
make us forget for a time the interval which has elapsed. The 
changes which have taken place affect the mind with sadness. That 
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is the same scene from eee shadow on which I used to gaze during 
the service; this is the same pulpit; these are the same quaint, old- 
fashioned pews. But where are the inmates? How few, very few 
of them remain! ‘The scythe of Time has made dreadful havoc. The 
old have passed away like a tale that is told; the mature, such as 
remain of them, are gray headed, and bending under the weight of 
years. Boys are transformed into the thoughtful fathers of families, 
and jocund thoughtlessness has given place to the furrowing lines of 
care. Around me is a generation which, mushroom-like, has sprung 
up in my absence ; and more than once I mistook the children for their 
parents, pictured in my remembrance as if they had been destined 
never to grow old. 

Our good pastor, whose gray head and kindly greeting have so asso- 
ciated old age in my mind with benevolence of heart, that I can never 
yet separate them, is not here. How well I remember his grave 
deportment, his calm and deliberate air, and his venerable presence, 
which inspired an awe I have never since felt in the presence of any 
man. He has gone, years since, to receive the reward of ‘ those who 
turn many to righteousness.’ 

Our country doctor, too, with his red, round face, and small, gray 
eyes, is gone. He sat in the pew yonder, just below the pulpit; and 
it requires no great stretch of fancy, to see his queued and powdered 
head peering above the railing, or to mark his grand and self-compla- 
cent air, which however offended no man’s self-love, as with cocked- 
hat and top boots, for he always affected the old style of dress, he 
followed the minister out of church. He was a man of great eccen- 
tricity of character, and had he fallen in the way of Charles Matthews, 
it would have made the comedian’s fortune. During his professional 
studies, the doctor had been the pupil of the celebrated Warren, 
whose name is so intimately associated with American history, by his 
lamented death at the battle of Bunker’s Hill; and in his eyes, Doctor 
Warren was the greatest man the world ev er produced. If you dif- 
fered from him in opinion, no matter what the subject might be, he 
would all at once stare you in the face, draw his long queue through 
his hand, and close upon you with the unanswerable argument, ‘ Sir, 
the immortal Doctor Warren thought so!’ After this there was no 
more to be said, for Doctor Warren was the oracle, whose authority 
admitted neither of doubt nor appeal. He had great vivacity and fund 
of anecdote, was well read in his profession, and had a strong fondness 
for antiquarian research. His office was a perfect Noah’s ark, hung 
with old paintings, and stuffed fall of all sorts of curious things. Alas! 
that kind heart and busy head are now resting in the quiet grave ! 

And Uncle Jacob too isdead! Kind hearted, easy, thriftless Uncle 
Jacob! He was our oldest man in town, and his stories of olden time 
were the wonder of my childish imagination. He had served in the 
war of our revolution; and nothing delighted the old man more than 
to find a good listener to his long stories : 


‘While thrice he vanquished all his foes, 
And thrice he slew the slain.’ 
If one might believe him, his feats had been more marvellous than 
those of Munchausen himself. He was none of your hesitating, half- 
story tellers, ever distrusting your faith, and doubting how far he should 
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your credulity. Indeed, you could never disbelieve him while he was 
talking to you, for his well bronzed face was turned toward you in 
earnest sincerity, and the current of his thoughts flowed as clearly as 
one of our own mountain streams. In fact, I doubt if he had not 
cheated himself into a belief of the wonderful feats he recounted. 
My earliest recollections of him are as the leader of our choir, and 
until I left the place, he sang every Sunday, I was about to say ‘to the 
honor and glory of God,’ but I fear it was sometimes to the honor and 
glory of the sons and daughters of music around him, in whose pro- 
ficiency he so exulted. 

And Aunt Anne — not Uncle Jacob’s wife, gentle reader — oh no! 
shade of the virgin queen shield us !—for the bare supposition of such 
a thing, would start her very bones from their mouldering cerements ! 
our maiden Aunt Anne, too, is gone. She was the very beau ideal 
of stale aristocratical virginity ; a meddling, gossiping, curious, busy 
old maid. Her stiff, starched figure, sitting upright in her pew, 
and her grimalkin eyes, peering from beneath her false puffs, during 
prayer and sermon, lest some graceless youth should gaze on the 
fair niece by her side, were the fear and hatred of my boyhood. 
She was a genuine daughter of the Doleful family. Sitting sour in 
her solitary blessedness, watchful lest the corners of her mouth 
should relax into the sin of smiling, [ verily believe she would have 
spoken evil of the sun, when he edged the dark clouds with light. 
But let her pass. She too sleeps in the church-yard : 


‘De mortuis nihil, nisi bonum.’ 


But it was not the aged only whom I missed from their wonted 
seats in the house of God. Many of the associates of my boyhood 
were gone; some doubtless to distant places, but many more to the 
quiet home of the grave. As I walked through the church-yard after 
the evening service, there were many names on the plain head-stones 
which I remembered, and with which were associated the pleasantest 
scenes of my early life. Among them were some | had loved; loved 
as the heart only loves in the spring-time of its being. Many of them 
had died young. I could not mourn for them, for they had carried 
with them the warmth of the affections, the beauty of the soul. One 
slept there, who in her gentle and spotless virtue might have claimed 
kindred with the beautiful spirits of heaven. Perfidy had never 
chilled, unkindness never wounded her. Her heart was still in the 
bloom of its first emotions, and with its last throb turned to the eye 
of love, which for her had never chahged. 

But I have wandered far away from my description of a Sunday in 
the Country, and it is too late to retrace mysteps. To those who would 
know the true value of the Sabbath, as it dwells in the heart of a 
descendant of the Pilgrims, from which all worldly thoughts are ban- 
ished, and where the mind is freed from every earthly association, we 
would point out the plain good men who yet live in the secluded glens 
of New-England. I have dwelt far from the home of my childhood, 
and have seen the day spent in rest, in mirthfulness, in formal devo- 
tion; but never yet has it returned to me, without bringing with it the 
associations of awe, and love, and humble piety, which are connected 
with the sunny tranquillity and unbroken quiet of a Puritan Sabbath. 
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go; but a bold, hearty liar, plunging at once into the very fulness of , 
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THE CYPRESS TREE OF CEYLON. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Inn Baturta, the celebrated Mussulman traveller of the fourteenth century, speaks of a cypress 
tree in Ceylon, universally held sacred by the inhabitants, the leaves of which were said to fall only at 
long and uncertain periods; and he who had the happiness to find and eat one of them, was restored 
at once to youth and vigor. The traveller saw several venerable Jogees, or saints, sitting silent and 
motionless under the tree, patiently waiting the falling of a leaf. 


Tuey satin silent watchfulness 
The sacred cypress tree about, 

And from the wrinkled brows of Age, 
Their failing eyes looked out. 


Gray Age and Sickness waiting there, 
Through weary night and lingering day ; 
Grim as the idols at their side, 
And motionless as they. 


Unheeded in the boughs above 
The song of Ceylon’s birds was sweet, 
Unseen of them, the island flowers 
Bloomed brightly at their feet. 


O’er them the tropic night-storm swept, 
The thunder crashed on rock and hill; 
The lightning wrapped them like a shroud, 

Yet there they waited still ! 


What was the world without to them ? 
The Moslem’s sunset-call — the dance 

Of Ceylon’s maids — the passing gleam 
Of battle-flag and lance? 


They waited for that falling leaf 
Of which the wandering Jogees sing ; 
Which lends once more to wintry Age 
The greenness of its Spring. 


Oh! if these poor and blinded ones 
In trustful patience wait to feel 
O’er torpid pulse and failing limb 
A youthful freshness steal : 


Shall we who sit beneath that Tree 
Whose healing leaves of life are shed, 

In answer to the breath of prayer, 
Upon the waiting head : 


Not to restore our failing forms, 

Nor build the spirit’s broken shrine, 
But, on the fainting sour to shed 

A light and lite divine : 


Shall we grow weary at our watch, 
And murmur at the long delay ? 

Impatient of our Father’s time, 
And His appointed way? 


Or shall the stir of outward things 
Allure and claim the Christian’s eye, 

When on the heathen watcher’s ear 
Their powerless murmurs die ? 
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Alas! a deeper test of faith 
Than prison-cell or martyr’s stake, 

The self-abasing watchfulness 

Of silent prayer may make. 






We gird us bravely to rebuke 
Our erring brother in the wrong; 
And in the ear of Pride and Power 
Our warning voice is strong. 






Easier to smite with Peter’s sword, 
Than ‘watch one hour’ in humbling prayer ; 

Life’s ‘ great things,’ like the Syrian lord, 

Our souls can do and dare. 


But oh! we shrink from Jordan’s side, 
From waters which alone can save; 

And murmur for Abana’s bankeg, 

And Pharphars’s brighter wave. 


Oh! Thou who in the garden’s shade 
Didst wake Thy weary ones again, 

Who slumbered at that fearful hour, 

Forgetful of Thy pain: 






Bend o’er us now, as over them, 

And set our sleep-bound spirits free, 
Nor leave us slumbering in the watch 
Our souls should keep with Thee! 










-AN AFTERNOON LECTURE. 


BY THE REV. DEMOCRITUS HUMDRUM. 


‘Faith, Hope, Charity — but the greatest of these is Charity.’ —Saint Paun. 











I woutp fain know, (quoth the Rev. Democritus, as he reclined one 
Sunday afternoon against the wall of a summer-house, his portly 
person threatening destruction to the two legs of the chair which 
supported him,) I would fain know why the clergy so belie the love- 
liest of the Christian graces, Charity. Under their hands she has sunk 
to be a mere hospital nurse. Does not the word charity now-a-days 
suggest putting your hand into your pocket, or your name to a sub- 
scription list? Ah! that was not the glowing thought which lighted 
up the Apostle’s soul. It was Love he wrote of — love for our fellow 
men ; the offering of our hearts to humanity, not of our purses. 

It is not difficult to perceive in what manner Charity became chained 
to the ground. We need not have recoursé to begging Franciscans 
and Benedictines to account for it. The rich and the powerful were 
ever ready, by a sacrifice of what was to them no sacrifice, to make 
their peace with Heaven; and the Church, alas for it! was but too 
willing to be thus appeased. A robber baron, whose life had been 
one long scene of iniquity and debauchery, would separate from the 
spoils of the plundered the wherewithal to build a chapel to the saint 
whose aid he had invoked in his expeditions, and some holy father 
would present him with a written acquittal of all sins up to a certain 
date, by way of value received ; or an assassin would order a certain 
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number of masses to be chanted for the soul of his victim, and return 
home with the pleasing conviction of having more than expiated his 
cruelty to the body, by his solicitude for the soul of the slain. What 
could be more comfortable or satisfactory to both parties, than such a 
method of proceeding? The one was willing to pay for his pleasure, 
the other too happy to receive gold for words. Well may wealthy 
sinners regret the days when innocence was for sale in every convent, 
and admittance into Heaven purchased as readily as admittance into 
a play-house. 

We, however, in our times, venture to doubt of the efficacy of this 
means of making one’s peace with Heaven; yet, if we consider a 
moment, we shall find that many of us are travelling on the old path. 
We read of the all-importance which the apostles attribute to charity : 
we desire to practice this beautiful virtue. We hear a voice from 
the pulpit, crying ‘Give! give! that is charity;’ and we pour out 
our five dollar bills for Tract Societies, missions to Nova Zembla, or 
for any object which is urged upon us. We feel contented. We 
have at least done something to merit favor. Like Polycrates in 
Schiller’s beautiful ballad, we have sacrificed what we held most dear, 
to propitiate the powers above. But be not self-deceived, my friends. 
The clear unequivocal words of the epistle must strike you with awe, 
when they so forcibly represent the futility of your actions. ‘Though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing” No! Money, 
unless it be the widow’s mite, is not charity. 

Others, belonging to the class of men of good principles, so called, 
conclude that this mere giving is not sufficient. We must visit the 
sick and the afflicted, they say; we must go to them, and carry them 
relief. But they do it from principle, not from pity. The heart is 
not engaged. It is not charity. It reminds one of the tears which 
the marble statue shed. It savors of the hair-shirt and the discipline. 
When Sancho Panza had a penance of stripes imposed upon him for 
his master’s sake, he scourged the nearest tree, making loud outcries 
the while. Ye marble men of principle, follow his example ; hire a 
man to go about for you and save yourselves the trouble ; so that at 
least the poor may not be the losers by it. One sigh for the wretched, 
a kind look, a soothing word to the sufferer, the gentle pressure of the 
hand, lay up more treasures for man than the cold-hearted gift of 
heaps of gold. Our hearts will be scanned at the judgment seat, and 
not our calculations. ‘Man sees the deed, God sees the circumstance.’ 

Giving to the poor, though doubtless a duty of the rich, does not 
constitute charity in itself. It is a very small part of it, even when 
the result of the most generous motives. There isa charity for us all, 
deeper and holier, which’ tinges with a soft rose-color the life of him 
who practises it. Charity toward our equals. Charity to the world. 
This we have hourly opportunities of exercising. ‘What do the 
world think of it ? ‘What will the world think of it? are, whether 
we know it or not, at the bottom of almost every thought, every plan 
for the regulation of our conduct. Living together as we do, the 
opinion of our fellows has an unrelaxing hold upon our minds. We 
cannot despise it if we would, unless we feel a consciousness within 


that they do not know us fully, and will one day admire what now 
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they neglect. Every man carries in his heart a standard of self-esti- 
mation, in which his opinion of himself vacillates like the mercury in 
the thermometer ; so sensitive, that it is raised by the slightest favor, 
and depressed by the most indirect coldness. In a word, without the 
inward consciousness we have mentioned, the opinion of the world 
concerning us regulates our opinion of ourselves. Praise and dis- 
tinction are so sweet, because we prize ourselves the more; neglect 
and insult so bitter, because they sink the mercury down to zero, and 
inflict upon us all the tortures of self-contempt. This private standard 
of worth is called the vanity. To flatter it, is Toadyism; to respect 
it, Charity. 

Defraud a man, plunder him, cudgel him, stab him and leave him 
for dead, run away with his wife, (O anti-climax !) and he can easily 
be made to forgive and forget ; but injure his vanity, however unwit- 
tingly, and the poisoned dart rankles for ever. He hates you— he 
hates himself. He hates the beauty of nature, and the bright light 
of day: he detests the whole human race. 

Need I tell you how these tortures are inflicted ? , Need I admonish 
you to repress the sneer, that ill-natured offspring of a bad heart ; the 
sarcasm, that unfeeling gratification of self at the expense of another ? 
You will all answer, ‘No.’ And yet how many that go about among 
the sick and poor, allow the fierce glances of envy and malignity to 
dart through the veil of sanctity with which they have decked their 
faces! How many of those who cry ‘Lord! Lord!’ at every corner, 
will open like hounds on an unlucky friend whom Scandal has seized 
in her relentless claws. What is poverty, what is disease, what is 
hunger, compared to the pangs of wounded feelings ; to the self-loath- 
ing of a humiliated soul, when it recalls with fearful exactitude the 
painful details of the never-to-be forgotten event, and feels the fire 
of hell raging within? These are wounds for which no hospitals are 
built, the depth of which no surgeon can probe; which even Time, 
the great physician of the soul, fails to cure. 

Love to all, is the charity which the apostle delighted to praise. 
Nothing is more difficult to attain. Mere negative good-nature is far 
from sufficient. We should set a watch on the smallest details of our 
conduct toward our fellows. To glance carelessly at a deformed 
person, as we pass, instead of fixing a curious eye upon him, is cha- 
ritable. A pitying and attentive look would painfully recall his mis- 
fortune to his mind. This is trivial, perhaps; but there are a thou- 
sand similar occasions constantly presenting themselves, in which this 
spirit may be exercised. A good heart will go far toward making a 
polite man, for politeness, worn though it often be as a mask by the 
false and the foul, is based on charity. Let us then labor strenuously 
to remove asperities from the path of our fellows, and to make the 
wheels of society move without any harsh grating or jolting. Choose 
your topics, to avoid giving the slightest twinge of pain to any listener : 
more than this, cast yourself before an envenomed shaft that you 
may see aimed at a sensitive breast. Rejoice with the prosperous, 
for Charity envieth not; weep with the afflicted, for she is kind. Does 
man’s conduct admit of two interpretations, a good one and a bad, 
believe the good ; for Charity thinketh no evil. Has he sinned against 
the right rules of the moralist ; condemn him not unheard: consider 
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the circumstances under which he acted, and _palliate if possible his 
offence ; for Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity. And if an enemy who 
has injured you grievously, falls into your hands, pardon him freely, 
for Charity is not easily provoked. Sustain the weak. Encourage the 
timid. Defendthe absent. Have a firm trust in the good and the fair 
which are in the heart of every man, and extend a helping hand to 
the erring mortal who seeks to retrace his wayward steps. 

Cuarity, Love, is the mystic word, stamped on the soul, before 


which the gates of St. Peter flyopen. Money or aught else will prove 
as useless as the cries of the unlucky Cassim. 


Tue Rev. Democritus paused a moment to take breath, and observ- 
ing that two of his friends were fast asleep, and the third eagerly 
looking over the garden fence at a pretty milk-maid, who was tripping 
home behind her cows, prudently resolved not to continue ; and to 
console himself for the inattention of his hearers, by incorporating 
these remarks in his next discourse from the pulpit. 


SONG. 


BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL, ESQ. 


I. 


Tue night is dark; the hollow wind 
Is breathing faint and low : 
Though loth to leave my love behind, 

Perforce away I go. 


Il. 
Away o’er mountain, and o’er moor — 
My guide, no friendly star; 
No window light, to lead me o’er 
The heath, that spreads afar. 


III. 
Though dark the night, a darker shade 
angs heavy round my heart. 
How deep it sank, as cold she said 
Those bitter words: ‘ We part!’ 


a 


IV. 


We part, and ay, forever too: 
My love for thee has gone. 

I turned, and bade no last adieu, 
But wildly hurried on. 


Vv. 
O! on through sleet and driving rain, 
Still let me ever haste ; 
Day breaks not on my heart again, 
Life lies forever waste. 


vi. 
Away o’er mountain and o’er moor, 
Though cold the gusty wind: 
No light to cheer me on before — 
Hope, love, all left behind ! 











































The Jealousy of Liberty. 


A 


THE JEALOUSY OF LIBERTY. 


A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 


When General Scnvuy.er arrived at Albany in July, 1775, to take 
charge of the military command in the department of New-York, 
under his recent appointment from the Continental Congress, a public 
reception was given him, under the direction of the Committee of 
Safety. The processional display on this occasion was probably not 
distinguished for its regularity or magnificence ; and it gave rise to 
the following anonymous publication : 


THE MODE OF A LATE VERY EXTRAORDINARY AND VERY GRAND PROCESSION. 


I. The Congressional General. 
IL The Deputy chairman, and who is only chairman pro tempore. i 
Ill. Mr. Ten Bréeck — through a mistake. ! 
IV: The Chairman. A \ 
V. The Committee. ‘ 
VI. The troop of horse, most beautiful and grand. Some horses long-tailed, some bob-tailed, and 
some without any tails, and attended with the melodious sound of an incomparably fine trumpet. | 
VII. The Association. A Spectator. f 


It will not for a moment be supposed that such an audacious attack 
upon ‘the American cause’ as that thus made by the occult author of . 
the scandalum magnatum contained in this paper, would escape the 
vigilance of the ‘Sons of Liberty,’ or that it would be suffered to 
pass with impunity by the ‘Committee of Safety, Protection, and 
Correspondence’ for the ancient county of Albany, and who had also 
in charge the dignity of the city, in carrying out the arrangements for 
the reception of the Congressional General. True, the high-souled 
patriots of ’75 regarded the freedom of the press as the palladium of 
their liberties, and they were ever ready to shed their best blood in 
its defence. But they were equally prepared to punish its abuse ; 
and if need be, to bear off its sinning types and forms, at mid-day, 
and regardless of chartered limits, in, equestrian triumph from New- 
York to Connecticut. Even their more matured wisdom declared 
that the liberty of the press should not ‘excuse acts of licentiousness;’ 
and was it not such an act, thus to traduce a patriotic procession, ar- ii 
ranged by the honorable committee, embodying the sovereignty of 
the people, in honor of the gallant republican General, who held his 
high commission from the pro libertate Congress? And, what though 
the description of ‘the Spectator’ may have been true in point of 
fact; there had as yet been no disavowal of all subjection to the 
mother country; and was not the binding force of her all-wise com- | 
mon law style recognized, by which it was provided, that ‘the greater 
the truth the greater the libel ? 

Most fortunately for posterity, and for the cause of enlightened 
truth and burning patriotism, in our day and generation, the course 

of the committee in this regard has not been left to the uncertain 
workings of doubt and conjecture. Their records show, that they 
entered with spirit and zeal upon the investigation of this momentous | 
matter. A meeting of that body was forthwith summoned, at which 
it was gravely resolved that the anonymous paper ‘contained scanda- 
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lous reflections upon the proceedings of last Sunday.’ A system of 
espionage was adopted, to discover the supposed tory wight, who, 
‘without the fear of God before his eyes, and being moved and insti- 
gated by the devil, and King George the Third,’ had evinced the 
temerity to pen and publish such an atrocious paper. The public was 
called upon to lodge all such intelligence as might lead to the discov- 
ery of the author.’ The committee adjourned from time to time, in 
the prosecution of their singularly important labors. Public meetings 
were called and held, at which the subject was discussed. For seve- 
ral days, the agitations of the city were like the heavings of the 
earthquake, and it yet remained in doubt where the portended deso- 
lation would be stayed, or who would be overwhelmed by the threat- 
ened catastrophe. 

But the reproaches of a guilty conscience left no peace to the con- 
cealed author of all this commotion. The important secret was at 
length revealed, and public indignation at last found an object for its 
hitherto undirected shafts. 

Peter W. Yates, Esq., a member of the redoubtable committee, 
desirous to restore quiet to an agitated city, made known to his asso- 
ciates that HE was the writer of the obnoxious paper, at the same time 
making a very full apology for his indiscretion, and most solemnly 
disclaiming ‘any intention to injure the cause of Liberty!’ 

The committee resolved, ‘that the concession and acknowledgment 
were satisfactory to the Board.’ This, however, did not appease the 
‘resentment of the public,’ which was well nigh inexorable. The 
whole city was in an uproar on the occasion, and several public meet- 
ings were held, by which Mr. Yates’ expulsion from the Board was 
demanded. In deference to public sentiment, Mr. Yates resigned his 
office of committee-man. 

But the insulted Goddess of Liberty would not be thus pacified, 
nor would her offended dignity be appeased by the self-imposed im- 
molations of backing-out, by a culprit whom she had marked as a fit 
object to be turned out from her agency and employ. The flagrancy 
of the offence called for the direct and positive exercise of her puni- 
tive power. In those pure days of jealous liberty, and unsophisticated 
political action, there was no indirect or back-door mode of escape 
from retributive justice, or public accountability. And, notwith- 
standing the resignation, the committee, as appears by their records, 
‘in order to satisfy the minds of the people, and for the sake of pre- 
serving harmony in the city,’ proceeded to the severe and solemn 
task of a formal expulsion. Luckily, however, for the culprit, a total 
annihilation was averted, by a saving clause in the expulsive mandate, 
by which it was provided that ‘the proceedings of the committee upon 
the said paper should not be published, provided the said Peter W. 
Yates, Esq., make a public confession in person to the people here 
assembled.’ A committee was then appointed to wait upon Mr. Yates, 
and to ‘give him assurances of safety, if he should be inclined to 
make the said concession.’ Mr. Yates accordingly appeared before 
his assembled fellow-citizens, and made the required acknowledg- 
ment; ‘the cause of Liberty’ was vindicated, and her indignant but 
now appeased ‘Sons’ repaired to their homes, without committing any 
violence. Although this public acknowledgment saved his expulsion, 
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yet Mr. Yates persisted in his resignation. A new election was 
ordered a few days afterward, at which his constituents of the first 
ward evinced their unabated confidence in his patriotism by reélecting 
him to the same station. Wounded pride probably deterred him 
from again taking a seat in the board, and his ardor in ‘ the cause of 
liberty’ appears to have abated. His name, however, subsequently 
appears among the representatives in the state legislature, by which 


body he was also several times appointed member of congress. 
uC. Y. & 


VAIN REGRET 8. 


BY HOWARD CHILTON. 


i. 


Wovtp I could feel as once I felt, 

When, fresh in heart and pure in mind, 
I buckled on my boyish belt, 

And frolicked freely as the wind; 
I had nv care to cloud my brow, 

Nor grief my little heart to melt : 
How altered are my feelings now — 

I cannot feel as once I felt! 


IL. 


Would I could dream as once I dreamed, 
When, like a glory from above, 

Around my dawning heart there beamed 
The bosom-bliss of youth — first love! 

When Hope grew bold within my breast, 
And Fancy with gay visions teemed : 

Ah! fied are all those moments blest — 
I cannot dream as once I dreamed! 


IIL. 


Would I could think, as once I thought, 
This wide and beautiful green earth 
A paradise of joy, where naught 
But pure and noly things had birth; 
Where every scene with peace and truth, 
And friendship firm, and love was fraught : 
Ah! quickly undeceived is youth — 
I cannot think as once 1 thought! 


Iv. 


I cannot feel, or dream, or think, 
As I was wont in = long past; 
And asI near the awful brink 
O’er which we each must lean at last, 
I think that all will soon be o’er, 
And give the world a parting sigh; 
I feel its shows can cheat no more, 
And dream of joys that cannot die! 
New-York, April, 1841. 
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ODD LEAVES. 


TORN PROM AN OLD BACHELOR’S PORT-FOLIO. 


HOW TO CURE GRIEF, 


Reaper, has your heart made shipwreck on the barren, rock-bound 
insensibility of some worthless wight of a girl? Iam enabled from 
sad experience to appreciate the full extent of your calamity, and I 
have a deep fellow-feeling for you in your distresses. Pray then let 
me advise you. Do not resort to drinking. Eating, EATING, is the 
remedy! Shun the bottle. It has never been a cure for sorrow. 
Trouble has never been to the drinker but the lame apology of a 
thirsty stomach. The well-filled plate is your sure resource. Do 
not drink, but eat, to desperation. Drinking quickens the movement 
of the brain into delirium; it stimulates the sensibilities, until they 
cease to act only from over-action and exhaustion: eating it is, that 
at once lulls and stupifies. The penitent who wishes to indulge in 
grief, fasts ; the friend who wishes to assuage it, always advises you 
to eat. I have known one dissolved in grief before dinner, assume 
by degrees great moderation, on blunting the edge of his appetite, 
and become at length, on the conclusion of the meal, so evidently 
calm, that his conscious placidity of countenance, in comparison with 
his recent sorrows, evidently shocked and pained his inward sense of 
consistency. Thenif grieved, try eating. As it is proverbially omni- 
potent over the temper, so it operates like a delightful narcotic, an 
opiate, upon the sensibilities; .and beware, above all other things, 
when oppressed with a sense of calamity, an empty stomach. It is 
fertile of suicides. 


COURTSHIPS. 


*Militiz species amor est.’ — Ovip. 


‘Love is a kind of warfare,’ says Ovid; and he might have added, 
there are the same number of ways to win the heart of a lady, as to 
take a walled town from the enemy; viz., by storm, by siege, and by 
blockade. 

A gallant assailant, with an army in high spirits, halts a few hours 
for refreshment, and gives orders for an assault. His forces advance 
with alacrity to the charge, place their ladders on the walls, and in a 
moment are in the heart of the city. The enemy, seized with con- 
sternation, make a brief and animated, but ineffectual resistance, and 
soon find their only resource in the mercy of the conqueror. Soa 
gallant cavalier, armed in Cupid’s panoply, with manners tempered 
in the school of the world, a heart full of confidence, and words full 
of flattery and fire, advances to one of Love’s soft encounters; he pene- 
trates at once into the citadel of the heart, and has it already garri- 
soned with his forces, before his opponent has fairly suspected his 
designs. In three days, he is engaged; in three weeks, is married. 
He has carried a heart by storm. 

Another proceeds more regularly, according to all the recognized 
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rules and well-established usages of ancient warfare. He makes love 
in form. He asks the lady whether or no his visits will be agreeable, 
and begs to know, from the mother, whether they will be permitted. 
He sits down before the place, draws around his lines of circumvalla- 
tion, and gradually narrows his approaches, according to all the stow 
and cautious methods laid down by the most safe and experienced 
generals. This is much more sure than the former method, in attempt- 
ing which a party may be repulsed with severe loss ; but it takes time, 
and requires patience. The garrison at first, alarmed by this hostile 
show, but disposed to make a vigorous and gallant resistance; re- 
solved, if possible, not to be conquered at all, but if overcome by 
superior force, at least to secure all the honors of war, and not to sur- 
render at discretion ; begins to find its supplies falling short. One 
or two occasional sallies are made, but at a great expense : the place 
must surrender, unless relieved ; no relief comes from without, and 
it capitulates, after an honorable and protracted resistance, but not 
without making excellent terms. A lady so taken, is taken by siege. 

Another general, finding all these means fail, converts the siege into 
a blockade. The lady laughs at his show of force. Strong in her 
own resources, she makes fun of every demonstration. But the as- 
sailant is animated by a strong principle of faith. On his flag is 
written, ‘Perseverentia omnia vincit ;’ and if perseverance or obsti- 
nacy can conquer, he is determined that he will. He is a veteran in 
warfare ; or, if young, Nature has endowed him with nerves of steel. 
He makes light of obstacles. If the lady laugh at his preparations, 
he does not or will not see the magnitude of his difficulties. Much 
time consumed, at length the lady accepts him, to get rid of his im- 
portunities ; as the desperate suicide embraces death to get rid of 
trouble. The assailant triumphs. The foe surrenders at discretion. 
The place is starved into a surrender. 


SECRETS. 


Never tell your secrets. If you cannot keep them, you have no 
right to expect from others what you will not do for yourself. I con- 
sider that the utmost a friend who so betrays himseif can reasonably - 
demand of me, is to use a suitable discretion in selecting the persons 
to whom I| may impart his confidence, and not maliciously to aid in 
propagating the intelligence, by giving it the uneasy properties of a 
professed secret. 

For, it must be remembered, a secret, however inconsiderable in it- 
self, bears, from the simple fact of its being a secret, a monopoly price, 
and sells at a high premium in the social mart. The confidant has at 
once a motive for telling, and the busy-body a motive for listening. 

A secret has a kind of fermenting quality. The mind is uneasy in 
the possession of it. It swells and expands, and produces a bursting 
sensation. It seems necessary to set it free, to prevent the danger of 
explosion. In this instance, the tongue, which is always so admirable 
a ventilator of the thoughts, serves also the purpose of a safety-valve. 
Indeed, a conscientious man, intrusted with the important responsi- 
bility of a secret, finds that, as his only available resource, if he would 
avoid telling it to others, he must altogether forget it himself. 





The Pilgrim’s Walk. 


THE PILGRIM’S WALK. 


I 


Tere is a calin and holy light, 
A beam intensely pure, 

That makes the path of duty bright, 
The Christian's footstep sure. 


Il. 


Though clouds involve the mountain height, 
Or storms the cliffs assail, 

The narrow path becometh bright 
Along the glen, the vale. 


Ill. 


Step after step is trod in beams 
Of truth, of mercy, love — 

That, when his course uncertain seems, 
Fall radiant from above. 


IV. 
Yet oft ascends in thrilling tone 
The prayer — that Light Divine 
Not on his path, his way alone, 
But on his breast, might shine: 


Vv. 


‘Oh for Thy Garden-Passion’s sake, 
Redeemer! King! controul, 

Exalt Thy light, that it may break 
Across my dark, dark soul! 


vi. 
No longer let the storm within, 
Thine Image thus deface ; 
Me rescue, utterly, from sin 
By Thine effulgent Grace!’ 


Vil. 
Still, o’er the path, remain’d the ray ; 
Unheeded seem’d the prayer ; 
Slow moving on his lonely way, 
I saw the pilgrim there. 


Vill. 


Again, again, the conflict came ; 
Again the Voice, the call 
Of supplication on the name 
Of Him who died for all! 


1X. 


Now seem’d his heart assuag’d, his fear 
Half-lighten’d of its load, — 

Smiles of young Hope transfus’d the tear, 
As on his way he trode; 


X. 
Some latent charm o’er selfish pain 
Around his judgment play’d — 
Each human good to him was gain — 
Man was his Brother made. 


XI. 
I watch’d him through the thorny brake, 
The bruised reeds, the Grove 
Of Jasmine near a martyr’s stake,* 
And saw him onward move. 


*Cranmer’s Indecision and Death. 
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xIl. 
At length, a brook his path there cross’d, 
He kneel’d beside the brink, — 
Bitter the draught; the way was lost; — 
I knew not what to think, 
XII. 
When forth, once more, in prayer he broke, 
And answer’d was the strain! 
His longing wish scarce had he spoke, 
When came the beam again ! 
XIV. 
Not now upon his path alone, 
Not now upon his way! 
Full on his breast, his face, it shone — 
*T was Heaven's own perfect day! 
xv. 
A change came o’er his visage faint, 

Oh more than Hope! thanJoy! _ 
Beauty, more pure than words can paint, 
Till seraphs words employ , 

Xvi. 


Burst from his form and upward rose 
Along the beam divine ! — 
His bones beside that brook repose — 
Reader, his end be Tu1nE! 
Joun Waters. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST. 


CurisToPHER MARSHALL, whose ancestors came to America with WILLIAM PEnn, resided in Phi- 
ladelphia from the age of thirty until his death in 1797, at the age of eighty-seven. He was a member 
of the Society of Friends, but his devotion to the liberties and rights of the Colonies procured his 
excommunication from a body which denied the lawfulness of defensive warfare. In his sixty-fourth 
year he commenced a diary, from the ms. of which the following interesting paper is taken. Mr. 
MarsHALt resided at this time in Lancaster. 


First Mo. 1, 1775.— Fine clear sunshine morning, and pleasant 
for the season, and still continues to freeze hard. Wind but little at 
southwardly. Thus has the morning of our new year been ushered 
in. God grant that this serenity may be a happy presage of that 
longed-for peace and tranquillity which is promised in the Scriptures : 
that ‘ nation shall not rise against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more!’ 

2np.— Our assembly, since they received the petition of the thirty- 
first, are busily employed, in conjunction with the Executive Council, 
in taking proper steps in order to grant the prayer of such petition. 
It’s said that two committees are appointed, one to prepare a bill 
adequate to the prayer, the other to draw up a spirited remonstrance 
to send to Congress with the petition and their resolve; these to be 
sent by express. It’s said that fifteen wagon loads of ready-made 
clothes for the Virginia troops came to, and stay in, town to-night. To- 
morrow they proceed for our camp. It’s further said that ten other 
wagons, loaded with the same commodity, are come in here, going for 
our camp, but I could not learn from what part they came. It’s said 
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that our camp* looks as large as Philadelphia, most of their huts being 
built, laid out in streets, and very warm; and it’s said they seem quite 
contented to rest there, and let Howe keep the city for this winter ; 
but I am in hopes they will be mistaken, as our assembly and Execu- 
tive Council are determined to call out the strength of this State, and 
therewith make a bold push; and their resolutions, I hope, will be 
attended with the blessings of Heaven, the consent and approbation 
of Congress, joined with the zeal, fortitude, and courage of General 
WasuineTon, and his brave army. 

3rp.— News that a brig from New-York, driven ashore by the 
ice above Wilmington creek, was boarded by Colonel Smallwood and 
his men. She mounted twelve guns, but lay upon one side. The 
colonel brought two pieces of cannon with him. It’s said before he 
boarded, a boat full of men and officers put off for the Jersey shore 
and got away. After our people’s firing a few shots, the vessel struck 
her colors. It’s said they found and brought from aboard her be- 
tween fifty and sixty men, fifty ladies, complete suits of clothes for 
four regiments, eight thousand seven hundred and fifty stand of arms 
in three hundred and fifty chests, twenty-five in each chest, the bag- 
gage for the officers of four regiments, a great quantity of clothes not 
made up, twelve pieces of cannon with carriages, some hogsheads of 
spirits, sugar, raisins, currants, oranges, several casks of wine, a quan- 
tity of baggage for different officers, ladies, etc., that a number of the 
goods were landed at Wilmington. 

4ru.— Soon after came in W. A.’s son and daughter, inquiring for 
the doctor. He was just gone out. The request was, that he would 
go over to our neighbor’s house, to take care of an English prisoner 
(but he turns out to be one of the new raised levies in Jersey,) that 
they had sent there to be nursed, he being very poorly, and his name 
was Mrs. A.’s maiden name; and this had induced her to take so 
much care of him. A poor excuse, when at this same time there are 
near upon two or three hundred of our States’ soldiers in the greatest 
distress and extremity for real want of common necessaries, even the 
want of a little straw to lie upon. O, poor Pennsylvania! how art 
thou fallen !—so that thy sons who are daily maintained and nour- 
ished by thy posts of profit, are the very men that prey upon thy 
bowels, and who, under the show of friendship, are making deeper 
and ghastlier wounds than either Gen. Howe, the head of monsters 
and brutes, has or ever will be able to make; for this reason, they 
come as an army of banditti and savages, to steal, kill, and murder ; 
but you, false, base, and atrocious enemies, wound, steal from, and 
murder, your best friends, supporters, and benefactors ; even those 
who have raised and lifted many of you up from poverty and con- 
tempt! Yet this is now your reward to them, acting the cruelest of 
deceit and hypocrisy, in the same strain and in the same line ; actu- 
ated by the same spirit as Judas of old: ‘And forthwith he came to 
Jesus and said, Hail Master, and kissed him:’ Matthew, 26: 49. Mark, 
14: 45. O, ye false sons of Pennsylvania! be ye alarmed, and look 
and behold the dreadful precipice over which ye are standing! 


* At Valley Forge. 
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Cease now, while mercy is yet stretched out to you by the Almighty 
Hand of Love, who sees and marks out all your hidden works of 
darkness! Now is your appointed time, now is your day of salva- 
tion, the which if overlooked, your master in iniquity, whom you 
now so zealously and fervently serve, will in the end leave and for- 
sake you as he did your forerunner in hypocrisy and deceit, in which 
you have so greatly exceeded him. Read his destiny, as it stands 
upon record as an example to all the betrayers of God and their 
country: Matthew, 27: 3, 4, 5. 

5Ta.— Various thoughts ran through my mind during this engage- 
ment, as being entirely alone, and as the times bear such a melan- 
choly aspect ; and as the expectation of the poor inhabitants of the 
city’s returning to their habitations is now quite over; as our army 
is now gone into winter-quarters, this makes their schemes to be all 
abortive ; therefore blessed shall all those be, who have their minds 
retired and fixed upon God alone ; for these will have peace in the 
most violent commotions that Nature can be agitated with, as their 
wills are subjected to the will of our Heavenly Father. This is the 
state my soul longs to be an inhabitant of. 

6TH. — Spent some time in conversation with Capt. Markoe, John 
Hasley, and some others, on the affairs of the times, which appear 
very gloomy. By accounts from the city, Howe lives there in great 
plenty. None of our people attempt to molest them. By two women 
who left the city, it is reported that they have a great concourse of 
market folks from Bucks county, who attend the markets constantly ; 
that this day week, fifty or sixty men went inside of their works at 
Kensington, and after some time returned back without any inter- 
ruption from the sentinels, they appearing to be very careless, and 
not under any apprehension from ourarmy. They further said that 
three topsail vessels were set ashore by the ice between Gloucester 
and Coopers’ ferry ; that it is said the Jersey people had pillaged 
what they could, and then set them on fire; that during this time 
there was a constant fire from the city and Kensington upon the peo- 
ple, but they had not heard whether they had killed any or not. 

As I have in this memorandum taken scarcely any notice of my 
wife’s employment, it might appear as if her engagements were very 
trifling; the which is not the case, but the reverse ; and to do her 
that justice which her services deserve, by entering them minutely, 
would take up most of my time; for this genuine reason, how that from 
early in the morning till late at night, she is constantly employed in the 
affairs of the family, which for four months has been very large ; for 
besides the addition to our family, the house is a constant resort of 
comers and goers, which seldom go away with dry lip and hungry bel- 
lies. This calls for her constant attendance, not only to provide, but 
also to attend at getting prepared, in the kitchen, baking our bread and 
pies, meat, etc., and also on the table. Her cleanliness about the 
house, her attendance in the orchard, cutting and drying apples, of 
which several bushels have been procured ; add to which, her making 
cider without tools, for the constant drink of the family; her seein 
all our washing done, and her fine clothes and my shirts, the which 
are all smoothed by her; add to this, her making of twenty large 
cheeses, and that from one cow, and daily using milk and cream, 
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besides her sewing, iietinng, etc. Thus sia Sita well to the ways 
of her household, “and eateth not the bread of idleness ; yea, she also 
stretcheth out her hand, and she reacheth forth her hand to her 
needy friends and neighbors. I think she has not been above four 
times, since her residence has been here, to visit her neighbors, nor, 
through mercy, has she been sick for any time, but has at all times 
been ‘ready in any affliction to me or my family, as a faithful nurse 
and attendant both day and night; so that I can in great truth take 
the words of the wise man and apply them truly to my case: ‘ Who 
can find a virtuous woman? [or her price is far above rubies. The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her. She will do him good 
and not evil all the days of her life. Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’ Proverbs, 31: 10, 11, 12, 29. 

News of the day is various, and whether true or not is uncettein. 
From South-Carolina; it is said that a sloop is arrived there which 
had been bound from Grenada to New-York, with seventy puncheons 
of rum, and six hogsheads of sugar, brought in by the mate and crew, 
who had confined the captain ; ‘that by Messrs. Otis and Andrews of 
Boston, agents for purchasing clothing for the continental troops, 
upward of five thousand suits, with shoes, stockings, shirts, etc., have 
been procured, and are now on their way to camp. This, with the 
other supplies from Virginia and other quarters, gives a pleasing 
prospect of seeing our whole army completely clothed in a small 
time. 

7tH.— After tea came George Bryan and Dr. Rush; spent the 
evening; near nine they went away. 

By the conversation with those gentlemen to-night, there appears 
to be a general murmur in the people about the city and country, 
against the weak conduct of General Wasnineton. His slackness 
and remissness in the army are so conspicuous, that a general languor 
must ensue, except that some heroic action takes place speedily ; but 
it’s thought by me that G. W. must be the man to put such a scheme 
into practice. Notwithstanding, a cry begins to be raised for a Gates, 
a Conway, a De Kalb, a Lee, but those men can’t attain it. Such 
is the present concern of fluctuating minds. 

8tu.— While alone, the care of our Heavenly Father presented 
itself to my view in this, that notwithstanding His judgments are 
visibly over this land, and that although we the inhabitants do not 
learn righteousness, yet He is daily guarding and blessing us; an 
instance of which appeared to the view of my mind, respecting the 
capture of the brig, run ashore near Wilmington, related in Dun- 
lap’s newspaper of yesterday, wherein, amongst many things enu- 
merated, are three hundred and fifty chests of arms, with twenty-five 
stand in each, (eighty-seven hundred and fifty;) clothing for four 
regiments, with the baggage belonging to the officers of four regi- 
ments, etc., etc. These appear to me to have been ordered by Gene- 
ral Howe, in order to be ready for the troops of General Burgoyne, 
for which transports, it’s said, are sent, under the pretence of carrying 
those troops for England, but instead thereof to fetch them into 
Philadelphia; as by our enemy’s behaviour it seems that no faith 
respecting the law of nations is to be kept with rebels. Thus has 
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Providence again assisted us in a wonderful manner, and defeated 
this deep-laid scheme of our inveterate enemy. 

9TH. —I was visited by Dr. Newman, who arrived in town last 
night from Pittsburgh. He brings an account that the Indians in 
that quarter are pretty still during this cold weather, but are expected 
to be troublesome when the spring approaches. He says it is a fine 
country for provisions of all kinds, wild fowls, beasts, and fish in 
great plenty, vast quantities of what’s called sea-coals, for firing, to 
be had with very little labor; but for all these blessings, a monstrous 
spirit of infidelity and profaneness reigns through every department 
of men in those parts, for which reasons, the blessings intended by 
Providence for our good we prostitute to base purposes, so as to 
make them to be a curse. 

10TH. — Came Captain Markoe, who said that John Benezet was 
just come to town, who had left General Gates yesterday, at Nazareth, 
who informed him that the Canadians had risen and taken all Gene- 
ral Burgoyne’s baggage, and the officers with theirs, amounting, it’s 
said,to one hundred and fifty thousand pounds; the officers kept 
prisoners. By letter to Young, from his wife’s relations up the 
North River, it appears that an English twenty-eight gun frigate 
(it’s thought the Mercury,) going up the said river, ran upon the 
chevaux-de-frieze there, and in about five minutes she sunk, and 
every soul perished that was aboard. 

15tu. « » Just thereupon came Joseph Robins, French starch- 
maker, from Philadelphia. We then drank tea, while he gave a 
wretched description of poor Philadelphia, the destruction that has 
attended the different interests there, as well as some accounts of the 
havoc made of some of mine, that he knew of. He had brought 
some of Humphreys’ newspapers with him. I set-to to peruse some 
of them, which are so replete with lies and falsehoods, that I am 
really astonished. 

17ru.— My mind seems anxiously concerned on account of our 
distressed friends and acquaintance, with our brave General Wasu- 
INGTON; as he and his army are now obliged to encounter all the 
inclemency of this cold weather, as they with him are living out in 
the woods, with slender covering; our poor friends in town many of 
them in want of fuel and other necessaries, while our internal ene- 
mies, under the protection of that savage monster, Howe, are revel- 
ling in luxury, dissipation, and drunkenness, without any feelings for 
the distress of their (once happy) bleeding country. Here 1 must 
stop, as the theme is too melancholy and distressing. 

Yesterday was sent to prison by order of president and council, 
Dingee, of Chester county, for refusing to take the oath of allegi- 
ance; nor would he give security for his upright walking and good 
conduct. 

18ru. — News is, that the Jersey people have destroyed thirteen 
sail of English vessels, that were put on shore in different places in 
our river by the ice, and plundered as many of them as they could, 
before they burned them. 

197Tu.— News to-day that a vessel is arrived at Carolina from 
France. The Captain brought the letters, but upon the letters to 
Congress from Franklin being opened, they were all a blank. In 
VOL, XVII. ol 
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his to his son-in-law, Bache, he refers him for news to the members 
of Congress, as there he was very particular. This makes it to be 
presumed that the messenger in France had suffered the letters to be 
taken away, and those substituted in the room of them. Time will 
discover this fraud, and by whom it was transacted. It’s said that 
Thomas Willing, with some others in town, had purchased a parcel 
of blankets for our prisoners there, but before they would deliver 
them, applied to General Howe, acquainting him of their intention. 
He sent them for answer not to send them any, as they should receive 
no such donations but what were sent directly from General Wasn- 
INGTON to them for their use. This message and answer, I under- 
stand, are transmitted to General Wasuineton. What his judgment 
on this singular affair is, has not yet transpired, as I have heard. 

2ist.— News to-day is, that the plan formed by assembly and 
president, sent to congress for their concurrence, is adopted ; sent by 
them to General WasutneTon, is approved of, and to be carried into 
execution as fast as possible. 

22np.— This is a wonderful place for variety of sentiments and 
behaviour. You may speak and converse with some whose sweet 
countenances will tell you that you are highly agreeable to them, 
while you talk to them in their way; but change the discourse by 
asking them to spare you some hay, oats for your horse, wheat, rye, 
wood, butter, and cider for yourselves, etc., to be paid for in congress 
money; or that the English army is likely to be defeated, and our 
people to get the victory, oh! then their serene countenances are all 
overcast ; a lowering cloud spreads all over their horizon; they have 
nothing to say; nay, scarcely to bid you farewell. I went into town 
to William Henry’s. While there, arrived Hugh Hughes, wagoner, 
from Philadelphia, who came with ten other wagons, and three 
officers as commissaries, with clothing for the English prisoners. 
These are permitted to travel where they please, without any control, 
and to pay for what they purchase with congress money; but our 
poor wagoner must not enter with provisions in Philadelphia, without 
a guard, and that at night, and brought back directly the same way : 
our commissary, with twenty-five head of cattle, taken in with a guard, 
and not suffered to have a receipt for them, nor suffered even to 
shake hands with some of his acquaintances, nor to purchase any 
thing but with hard money. The wagoner was John Moyer; the 
commissary with the cattle, John Chandler. O, poor Pennsylvania ! 
how you are imposed upon, and suffer your children to be made 
dupes! Hugh Hughes, as above, was detected in passing forty-five 
shilling bills counterfeited, sundry being found on him, and was 
sent to our prison by William Henry. No doubt some of the officers 
have of the same money. 

25Tu — After dinner, came back into town the eleven wagons with 
baggage, that it’s said were sent a few days past by General Howe 
from Philadelphia, for the use of his people who are prisoners in this 
State, and which arrived here a few days ago, and left it the day 
before ; but by order from the Board of War they were sent after, 
the goods put into our stores, the wagons and horses sent to the con- 
tinental stables, the officers under restrictions at Jordan’s, the wagon- 


ers and some prisoners sent to prison, and the women to ramble 
about the town. 
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It’s said that John Brown is now discharged from prison, but not 
to go above five miles from Manheim, and £500 security for his good 
behaviour. 

28TH. — News is, that the December mail was arrived at Philadel- 
phia, but that Howe would not suffer any of the letters to be delivered. 
It’s said Lord Chatham is at the head of affairs at London, and 
that General Howe has ordered all the shipping in the Delaware to 
be got ready for sea; that flour in Philadelphia was £5 per hundred, 
in hard money, beef two shillings and six-pence per pound, fire-wood 
(oak), €4 per cord, and other necessaries, such as eatabies, in pro- 
portion ; great quantities of dry goods, but all to be paid for in hard 
money, but none to be taken out after being bought, except by stealth. 

297Tu.— After dinner, went down to John Dunlap’s for the supple- 
ment to the Pennsylvania Packet, it containing the resolves of con- 
gress relating to the acts of retaliation upon General Howe’s prisoners, 
agreeably to the usage that our people who are with Howe receive. 

Passed through this town from camp to Yorktown this day, General 
Conway and the Marquis de La Fayette. 

30TH. — A person from York brought sundry letters from, I ap- 
prehend, some of our Tory friends there, and in Virginia, to be 
forwarded; but upon conversation, he took them to some more 
suitable persons to have them sent. By him was learned that John 
Parish and Isaac Lane the elder, with two or three other Friends, 
were then at York with the congress, soliciting the discharge of the 
Friends that were sent away by the president and council of safety, 
into Virginia; but their request was not complied with when he came 
away, but they were politely received. 

31st.— Last night was a grand ball or entertainment kept at the 
house of William Ross, the tavern-keeper, which it is said was very 
brilliant ; at which it’s said were above one hundred men and women 
assembled, dressed in all their gayety: cold collation, with wine, 
punch, sweet-cake, etc., music, dancing, singing, etc., held till four 
this morning. Who were the principals in the promoting or the 


expenses, I did not learn, but neither the president nor any of his 
family was there. 


THE PIRATES’ SONG. 


i. It. 


Swirtty o’er the waters glides Now the glorious light of day 
Our gallant, stately bark ; Shines upon the wave, 
Like a noble swan she rides Gilding with its golden ray 
Over the billows dark ; Many a seaman’s grave: 
Are our hearts less glad and free, Do our thoughts less brightly glow, 
Do they dance less merrily ? Or in narrower channel flow ? 


ll. Iv. 


She hath dashed through many a sea, Lightly flutters from our mast 
While high the white foam flew, The signal we obey; 
While the winds howled tumultuously, No other duty holds us fast, 
Yet still she labored through ; We own no other’s sway : 
O’er her deck washed many a wave, With that pennant we ’ll maintain 
Are our souls than her less brave ? Our rule o’er the unmeasured main! 
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An Hour in the Louvre. 


AN HOUR IN THE LOUVRE. 


IN A LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Bearine in mind, dear Drepricu, your request that | would send 
you something for your unrivalled Magazine,* I have penned a short 
description of what I conceive to be the most interesting feature of 
this French metropolis — Tue Louvre. Those who have not enjoyed 
the luxury of this ornament of Paris, will hardly imagine the enter- 
tainment it affords, not only from its fund of the best paintings and 
statues, but also from the numerous people from all parts of the civil- 
ized world, who make the Louvre a resort for their leisure hours. 

You will see Spaniards, Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, Russians, 
Englishmen, Americans, and others too numerous to name, all con- 
versing in their own respective languages, and descanting on the 
beauties of the master-pieces of art, which greet the eye at every 
turn. Sometimes you will observe these visitants walking in parties, 
sometimes in pairs ; and sometimes a solitary lover of art is seen loi- 
tering slowly througli its ample saloons, or sitting absorbed before 
some work that demands more deliberate contemplation. 

You will see peasants from the provinces, who have snatched a 
few hours from labor to spend in the meditation of this collection, 
of which every Frenchman seems to have heard, and which they do 
enjoy; notwithstanding the opinion frequently set forth that the 
rude mass of mankind cannot relish such productions. You will see 
officers from all parts of the country loquaciously discussing the beau- 
ties of Claude, Paussieu, Le Sieur, and Paul Veronese, more earnestly 
than we Americans discuss politics, though not half so angrily. You 
see the ‘Lunnun’ tradesman, with white-topped boots, and plump 
wife and daughters at his side, the latter often very bewitching, strut- 
ting with grave, important look, and catalogue in hand, from } picture 
to picture ; saying, ‘This is monstrous pretty,’ or ‘This is monstrous 
bad,’ just as it happens to strike his fancy. 

You will always see-—— But who is this, leading at rapid pace a 
select party? It is the English Bishop, Doctor L—e, an enthusiast 
among amateurs. [Follow him, if you would have your wonder 
excited. 

‘Yes, it is true,’ says’ the bishop; ‘ Yes, yes.’ ‘True; fact,’ say 
others of his party. ‘They have decided that the picture which they 
are looking at is the original, in opposition to some other one, pro- 
duced by an adventurous picture-dealer, who claims the honor for the 
‘ Gem’ which he has picked up. 

This Louvre is an unlucky place for your dealers. They buy the 
copies made here, and a year after, they bring them back to Paris, 
and swear they are originals, and that the originals are nothing but 
copies ; and sometimes, they actually convince people that they are 


duplicates, by the same hand! But generally the purchasers in such 
cases get laughed at for their bargains. 


* On, don’t! ‘ The truth is not to be spoken at all times.’ — p. k. 
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You will see ving originals likewise at the Louvre ; odd fellows, 
honest warm-hearted friends withal, when you once become ac- 
quainted with them, but full of the strangest whimsies. Your half- 
pay officers turned amateur painters; your gentlemen of small in- 
come and large expectations ; too much for work, but not enough for 
dashing ; who amuse themselves a season in Paris, then go over to 
Holland, from thence to Germany,andso onward. While | was look- 
ing with much animation at a beautiful English lady, who was leaning 
on her father’s arm, (he wore the white-topped boots before mentioned,) 
one of these odd fellows said to me: 

‘Pshaw! now don’t you be in love with her ; itis all nonsense.’ 

‘So you pretend,’ | replied; ‘but if I do not mistake you amaz- 
ingly, I shall one day, not far distant, see you deep enough in the 
thraldom which you affect to shake off.’ 

‘TL hope you may see that day,’ he replied, laughing contemptuously ; 
‘but before that time happens, you and I will be old men.’ 

‘You are now two years short of thirty,’ I replied ; ‘1’ll wager that 
you are a married man in less than three years.’ 

‘Oh, that is not unlikely ;’ he replied, ‘if marrying is what you mean. 
In fact, | am now engaged to be married to a lady, whom, if the truth 
must out, | do not care five straws for; but as for this dreamy non- 
sense which you seem to be looking after, this love, why it is sheer 
humbug !’ 


‘ Then the lady has a fortune? said I, rather inquiringly, and like 
a true Yankee. 

‘No; she has the wherewithal to pay her part of the expenses. 
You would not expect me to sacrifice my little independence? Faith, 
no! But she has no fortune. I get married because I consider it 
the duty of every gentleman, when he can do so without inconve- 
nience. But as for love whew !” 

A few days after, I saw this philosophic notionalist walking in the 
Louvre with a lady. I recollected our conversation, and was quite 
willing to believe that he was not in love. ‘The damsel, though evi- 
dently pleased with him, was not qualified to captivate. But he looked 
to the good things of old England. The lady, though not wealthy, 
was connected with some of the best families of the English gentry ; 
and could at once give him a position in society, which mere wealth 
never could dv. The Fates, however, were not in favor of our phi- 
losopher’s notions. He died in a few months before the marriage 
rites were consummated ; and the lady was left to mourn his loss, and 
to seek out some new philosopher equally enamoured. 

There are croakers at the Louvre, of the extremest degree. Your 
old lieutenant is an intense croaker. Your old captain is not much 
better. They both complain bitterly of having nothing to do. No 
prospect of promotion! They tell over their disappointments in love 
matters, and censure most unmercifully the old fellows who bother 
them about marriage settlements. So they go on, until some one 
happens to croak a good joke, which sets them all in a roar. 

There are happy fellows too at the Louvre. The student who 
lives on a pension, halts awhile here, on his way to Italy. He is secure 
for a few years, and leaves the future to the will of Providence ; 
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taking care to enjoy the present hour, in the indulgence of what con- 
stitutes his highest earthly bliss, his taste for ‘the great works.’ 

These, and a multitude of similar scenes, are of every-day occur- 
rence. On Sundays and holidays the populace of Paris is admitted ; 
and this immense gallery, a quarter of a mile in length, is crowded 
to overflowing with all classes of people, whose business does not 
allow them leisure on other days to make this their resort. Whole 
families, men, women, and children, dressed in their holiday attire, 
flock to the Louvre; and they all seem pleased and happy. As you 
pass in by the grand entrance, you see multitudes of canes, umbrel- 
las, swords, etc., which are not deemed proper instruments for point- 
ing out the beauties of art. The servants are pompously arranged, 
in cocked hats, which they touch with true French ceremony, as you 
pass the door. You go on through the splendid saloons of statuary 
and paintings; you observe the people, always orderly, quiet, and 
careful not to annoy each other ; you see their happy faces, and think 
how much better all this is than an English or an American gin or 
grog shop. Paris is the city of amusements; all cheap, and many of 
them free on holidays; and what [ tell you is true, you will rarely 
see a person drunk. ‘The French laborer puts on his fine clothes, with 
a flower in his button-hole, tied with a pink ribbon; and he walks 
forth with his sweet-heart, or with his family, to see the spectacle; and 
he spends a few sous for wine and raisins, which he shares with them ; 
while your English laborer skulks into the pot-house alone, leaving 
his family to amuse themselves as they may. I really believe you 
will meet a thousand drunkards in London and America, where you 
shall find one in Paris. 

But I am making my letter too long; and what I intended merely 
as a description of the Louvre, I find is assuming the character of a 
critique. At least, it would do so, if | told you all I think on the sub- 
ject. I cannot but believe if we had some such regulations in Ame- 
rica, much vice might be prevented. All this, however, belongs to 
the future. F. 


SPRING. 


Tue gladsome ae of soeg have come, the happiest of the year, 
With all their bright inspiring hopes, once more the heart to cheer: 
The ‘ wailing winds and naked woods’ are heard and seen no more, 
While warmer suns and brighter skies earth’s lovely scenes restore. 


The ‘robin and the wren’ have come — the blue-bird and the jay, 
To wake the groves at early dawn, and hail the coming day : 

And now in sweetest melody, through all the morning long, 

The mocking-bird, with varying note, pours out a joyous song. 


The gaily-blooming flowers have come. The sunny banks are bright, 
Where violets and daffodils their braided hues unite; 

While all the garden favorites their brightest tints assume, 

And sweetly on the gentle air breathe out their rich perfume. 


How rife with scenes of beauty this heritage of ours! 

The glories of the vernal months — the trees, the fields, the flowers! 
‘The lines’ to us full surely ‘in pleasant places’ fall, 

And give us cause for gratitude to Him who made themall! 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY : WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF GLAUBER SAULTZ, M. D. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 


‘Lumme_ry,’ said I, ‘ you will please put Conger before the old 
gig which stands in the hovel —I believe I will ride in the old gig 
to-day — and mind you, Flummery, don’t forget to tar the wheels, 
and to brush the cobwebs off the top.’ 

The ancient domestic looked at me with astonishment; for the 
vehicle which I had ordered had not been on the road in fifty years, 
and had been early discarded in the youthful days of Dr. Minime. 
But I gave him to understand that I should listen to no objections ; 
and before the expression of surprise had departed from his face, he 
had started off at a rapid pace to the shed where the old gig was 
deposited, and dragged it out into the open air. And let not my 
readers suppose that I was actuated by any desire of appearing 
strange or peculiar in giving such orders, for | had sought in vain 
through the neighborhood for any carriage which would suit my pur- 
pose so well. As it would take some time to get it respectably clean, 
and to remove the dust and the mud of half a century, while Flum- 
mery was engaged in pouring water over the wheels, I took my hat 
and cane, and walked over to the farm-house of Mr. Kushow, to see 
Burks. I had received advices early in the morning that he had lost 
the balance of his mind, and was very much ‘ out of his head,’ and 
that he had been ‘ ravin’ all night. 

On arriving at the house, I had a better opportunity of looking 
about me than during the hurry and bustle of my former adventure ; 
and I noticed several things which may as well be mentioned here, 
as they apply pretty generally to the whole section of country in 
which my practice lay. The main part of the house, containing the 
‘best parlor,’ and other rooms which were not in constant use, was 
shut up, and kept continually darkened, in order to protect it from 
dust, dirt, flies, and the wear and tear of feet. This would be suffi- 
cient to give the house a melancholy and inhospitable air, were it not 
for the wing, a part of the building devoted to the kitchen, whose 
doors, always thrown open, disclose the very abode of plenty, clean- 
liness, and thrift. It is here that the simple machinery is placed 
which regulates the whole domestic economy. Here the family as- 
semble around the plentiful board; here the cradle is rocked ; friends 
and neighbors meet in kindly intercourse ; the tale is narrated ; bar- 
gains are clenched, and swains make their declarations of love. It is 
only on occasions of frigid ceremony, as the afternoon tea-party, that 
the best parlor is unlocked, and the splendid carpet revealed in all 
its bright colors, and pristine gayety. 

The Long-Island farmers have a fondness for negroes ; and I ob- 
served, sitting on a large stone before the sill of Kushow’s kitchen, 
and basking in the full blaze of the morning sun, the oldest negro in 
this part of the country. He had reached his hundred and twentieth 
year, and had lived in a part of three centuries. His hair was snowy 
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white: nai his eit naenaie but he patilensd his ey propen- 
sities, ate ravenously, slept until late in the morning, sometimes until 
the middle of the day, and did nothing but live on unmolested. I 
could not look at him without interest, forming as he did a sort of 
link between the present and the past, and I would have gladly con- 
versed with him about the men who lived and moved in another age; 
but alas! he had fallen into second childishness, and into drivelling 
idiocy ; ‘sans eyes, sans hair, sans teeth, sans everything.’ Grawdus 
had always been attached to the estate from his birth, and the suc- 
cessive owners for several generations past had received him as a fix- 
ture, which could not in the nature of things remain long. 

One day the late mistress of these domains having some carpenters 
employed, told them that while they were there, they might as well 
take some of the refuse boards and scantling, and make a coffin for 
Grawdus, for he could not hold out much longer. They obeyed her 
commands, and having constructed a rough box, hid it away in the barn 
for future use. But Grawdus’ motto was, ‘ Never say die.’ His mis- 
tress departed this life at a good old age, but he lived; and as he 
stood over the grave, neatly dressed in his Sunday clothes, he em- 
bodied in his person an innocent sarcasm, which could hardly fail to 
provoke a solemn smile. 

As I stood looking at this very old man, somewhat amused at the 
manner in which the departed lady had missed her reckoning, I was 
suddenly called up stairs to see Burks. The room was full of people, 
and he was quite crazy. 

An idea had taken possession of his mind that a conspiracy had 
been formed in the family to take his life, and get him out of the way. 
I found them all hotly arguing the point with him, and attempting to 
convince him that they cherished no evil designs; but they only ex- 
cited his suspicions the more. His sister Polly was very much dis- 
tressed, and took me aside. 

‘Only to think, doctor,’ said she, with tears in her eyes, ‘ brother 
will have it that we want to kill him, when it isn’t no such-a thing. 
I don’t see what could put sich strange notions into his head. Do try 
and convince him, doctor, that we do n’t want to do him no harm.’ 

‘Oh,’ said I, ‘never mind what your brother says. Don’t you see 
that he isn’t exactly right in his mind, and that of course his words 
go for nothing? Only leave him to me, and I will try to administer 
something that will soothe his apprehensions; and in the mean time, 
perhaps you had better not dispute with him.’ 

‘Oh! but,’ said she, ‘I must, doctor; he says I want to kill him, 
and he believes it; when you see I never even dreamed of sich a 
thing !’ 

‘ Yes,’ added an old woman, who drew near at the moment, ‘we ’ve 
did all that we could to get that notion out of his head, doctor, but 
it seems somehow as if we could n’t kind o’ succeed.’ 

‘It’s very hard,’ rejoined his sister Polly, ‘to be a-doin’ all that 
I can for him, and then to be treated this way.’ 

‘ Yes, and it’s wery ungrateful in him,’ said Mrs. Lackadaisy, who 
thrust her cap into the group; ‘I do say, it’s wery ungrateful in him ; 


and as to our wantin’ to kill Burks, you know, doctor, that there ’s 
not a word of truth into it.’ 
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‘Oh no, of course not, Madam; do not pay the least attention to 
what he says: his head is not right. May I trouble you for a pinch 
of snuff, Mrs. Lackadaisy ? 

‘I’ve been thinking,’ said the latter lady, ‘that a little penner’yal 
tea would be good for Burks. I’ve hearn of its doin’ wonders. But, 
dear me !—what’s the use o’ doin’ any thing for him, when he’s so 
ungrateful 

‘No, Mrs. Lackadaisy,’ replied his sister, ‘ you shan’t say that. He 
never was ungrateful.’ 

‘Ah, Polly! Polly!’ exclaimed the sick man, lifting up his head 
suddenly, ‘1 see you! You’re a-plottin’ ag’in me.’ 

‘There, didn’t I tell you he was ungrateful’ said the widow 
Lackadaisy. Didn’t | tell you so? — but you would n’t believe me ; 
and now there ’s proof positive.’ 

‘I say, you’re a-plottin’ ag’in’ me, Polly, and so are all of you 
there. You'll never be contented until you kill poor Burks. That’s 
what you ’re after, and nothing short of it.’ 

‘Why, brother, how can you say sot What makes you think so? 
I’m a-doin’ all that I can for you.’ 

‘ Yes, and so are we all a-doin’ all that we can for you; and you 
goin’ on at this rate. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Burks.’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, you she-murderer! Try and p’ison me ag’in, 
will you. You was always trying to harm me; but, Polly,’ said the 
sick man, and here his voice somewhat softened down, and he spoke 
with pathos, ‘ Polly, | did expect better things of you: it’s very cruel 
in you to persecute me; it’s very cruel in you to want to take my 
life.’ 

Polly was touched by the voice and manner of Burks, and burst 
into tears. 

‘ Brother,’ said she, ‘how often must | tell you that I don’t want 
to kill you? Why will you harbor such a dreadful idea? I would n’t 
hurt a hair of your head; I would sooner die than do it.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied he, ‘you need n’t talk. I know you. I know you 
well enough. Get away! There’s that old critter yender; she is 
in the plot with you. Youll compass your end betwixt and between 
you, before long, and then when I’m gone, you ’ll laaf.’ 

‘ Brother, who’s been putting such a falsehood into your head? 
You never would have thought of it yourself. Some enemy has done 
this. I’m ’fraid the Father of Lies himself has been doing it.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—so you thought | wouldn’t find it out, did you ? 
You thought I was a fool,did you? You thought I could n’t find out 
when folks wanted to murder me 

‘Dear me! dear me!’ interposed Mrs. Lackadaisy, ‘ what will the 
man think next? I make bold to tell you, Burks, that you’ve got a 
lie into your head, and as Polly says, the Father of Lies 

‘Be still, Mrs. Lackadaisy ; don’t charge poor Burks with lying, 
when he ’s sick and peevish, and it all comes o’ that.’ 

‘Why, did n’t you do it yourself, Polly ? 

‘ Hoity-toity !’ exclaimed Mrs. Kushow, entering the room at this 
moment, her eyes on fire ; ‘ what are you jawing about ?’ 

I now feared that there would be murder, and trembled at my 
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nen and vetoes w ees 1 spnenaiteesil che torn muslin, and saw those 
fiery looks again flashing vengeance and defiance. 

“What are you jawing about ’ said Mrs. Kushow, coarsely. Do 
you want to make bad worse ?’ 

‘No, that we don’t,’ replied Mrs. Lackadaisy ; ‘only here’s Burks 
charging Polly and me and all on us c 

‘ There must be an end of this conversation,’ said I angrily, and in 
a decided way, ‘ unless you wish to aggravate the disease of the sick 
man, and unless you wish to kill him in earnest.’ 


‘Oh, no, certainly not, doctor,’ whispered Mrs. Lackadaisy, depre- 
catingly. 


‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ sobbed Polly. 

‘And you will be the death of him,’ said Mrs. Kushow, ‘ if you 
do n’t hold your tongues.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the sick man, rising up on his elbow, and throwing his 
pillow away from him, ‘that’s what I was saying, was n’t it? Doctor, 
is that you? You may go home again. They're determined to 
have my life, and I don’t meen to object to it much longer; so you 
may put your jalaps into your pocket. Look a-here,’ said he, pulling 
me down, and speaking 1 in a mysterious whisper, ‘ would you believe 
it, my sister Polly is the very worst of these devils. But she has n’t 
been able to murder me yet; and she’s so disapp’inted, that there 
she sets a-cryin’ about it.’ 

I turned around suddenly, and made signs to the accused person 
to say never a word. She was on the point of starting up, but drew 
back reluctantly, and obeyed the mandate. 

‘You think they want to kill you? said I, humoring the patient. 
He immediately pricked up his ears, and was attracted by my tone 
of voice. 

‘ Be sure they do,’ replied he ; ‘ judge for yourself. They ve had 
their heads together whispering for a whole week, and it’s nothing 
but chu-chu, chu-chu, all the time.’ Here he drew his head between 
his shoulders, and making a horrible grimace, imitated the conversa- 
tional whisper of old maids in deep conference. 

‘They thought I did n’t hear them. There they were mistaken. 
For they kept all the while saying among themselves, ‘Why don’t he 
give up todie? Why don’t the old son of a bitch give up to die ?” 

‘Shocking! shocking!’ said I, turning round, and making a sign to 
the company. 

‘ Not contented to try and kill me themselves, they hire men to do 
it, doctor. There’s that fellow M*Davy, with his long gun; he is 
sneakin’ about the house all the time, and lookin’ in at the windows 
a-tryin’ to get a shot at me. And they keep urgin’ him on, and whis- 
perin’ among themselves, ‘ Why don’t the old son of a bitch give up 
to die?’ 1’m a-feared to eat a cracker, doctor. Polly tried to p’ison 
me with a cracker.’ 

The accused, in spite of signs and entreaties, could not endure 
this grievous charge, but broke out with much feeling : ‘Oh! brother, 
brother, it’s no such-a thing. Why here’s the very cracker that I 
wanted to give you; and you see there’s nothing on it. I never 
dreamed of sich a thin 


‘Oh! but you did, Polly. You did n’t put it on the outside, but 
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you split the cracker, and then you j’ined it together, so as I could n’t 
see it; that’s the way you did it, Polly. And now you think I’m a- 
oin’ to drink that tea out of your hands ” 

‘L’ll tell you what it is,’ said I to the patient ; ‘1 see it will never 
do for you to trust these people as they are now; but I have hit upon 
a plan. I shall take them all out of the room, and qualify them to 
give you medicines; and then you need n’t be afraid of them, for 
they cannot do you any harm, if they try. And as te M‘Davy, I shall 
qualify him to stay away altogether.’ 

This arrangement pleased the sick man very much; and Polly be- 
ing taken out of the room, was duly qualified, after which no difficulty 
in administering the medicines ensued. I suppose I should have at- 
tempted in vain to quiet either party in the usual way, so tenacious 
were they, and determined to carry on the dispute. 

As to Burks, he was so convinced of foul play, that he had broke 
loose and ran into the fields on the previous night, being chased by 
M‘Davy with his long gun. His sister Polly was a great favorite of 
his, when he was in his right mind. 

Having left Burks, I stopped a few moments at the next neighbor’s, 
to see Bob Allen, who was seriously ill of a fever, and greatly alarmed 
on his own account. He thought he was going to die; nor did I think 
such an event unlikely. Bob Allen was a big, blustering bully, when 
in sound health, a dealer in large oaths, and notoriously bad. So 
long as he had a firm foot-hold upon life, no one could exceed him in 
flinging defiance to high Heaven. But oh! what a change had now 
come over his spirit! He had just cause of apprehension ; the evil 
deeds of his past life rose up in array before him, and he stood aghast 
with the most abject and cowardly fear of death. He became trans- 
formed in his temper and disposition; was mild, amiable, forgiving, 
and ready to form any kind of compact with Heaven, if it would 
spare his wicked life. 1 found a Methodist minister in the room, to- 
gether with many friends, trying to’ administer consolation, and to 
lull the patient’s terrors. But they only partially succeeded. He 
was willing to repent, but he annexed a sort of condition to the act, 
that his life should be spared. ‘ But what if he should recover from 
his malady,’ suggested the minister, ‘and be restored to perfect . 
health ; would n’t he go back to his sinful practices, and live jist as 
he had done, and offend the Almighty continually ? 

‘Oh no! — not he; he would be as innocent as a lamb, and live a 
godly, righteous, and sober life.’ 

‘ Would he never curse, nor swear, any more ?” 

‘Oh never, never !’ 

‘ Nor break the Sabbath, nor get drunk, nor frequent taverns ?” 

‘Oh no! — he would promise faithfully to abstain from all these.’ 

‘ And would he forsake all his bad companions, and wicked courses, 
and join the meeting, and lead an entirely new life ? 

‘ Yes, yes — he would do all.’ 

‘Very well,’ exclaimed the Methodist minister ; ‘ then let us unite 
in imploring the Almighty to spare Bob Allen ;’ and with that he got 
on his knees, with the rest of the company, and offered up a long 
prayer, the patient frequently interrupting him by screaming out his- 
terically, ‘Amen!’ When he had got through, Bob Allen insisted on 
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praying for himself, which all approved of; but in the confusion and 
terror of his mind, he mingled together all the prayers which he 
had ever heard, and imperfectly remembered, rattling them over 
with the rapidity of one who had no time to lose. ‘Our Father who 
art in heaven; hallowed be thy name; kingdom come; will be done ; 
earth as it is heaven ; give us this day daily bread ; I believe in God 
Father Almighty, maker Heaven and Earth ; now I lay me down 
to sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to keep; if 1 should die before I 
wake, I pray the Lord my soul to take. There,’ exclaimed the ter- 
rified man, ‘ have I said enough? Will that do?’ 

Some one thought he had said enough. 

‘ Tell me the truth,’ said he; ‘I’d rather say too much, than not 
enough ;’ and forthwith he went on again: ‘ No man may put off the 
law of God. My joy is in his law all “the day ;’ and presently drop- 
ping the extracts from Webster’s Spelling-Book, he resumed the in- 
coherent prayer he had just repeated. 

Some of the friends seemed almost to think that it was desirable 
for Bob Allen to die, he was in such a heavenly frame. The Methodist 
minister was less sanguine, but he thought him considerably softened ; 
and he made a singular but very just remark, that the sinner’s heart 
was ‘ often improperly said to be as dead as a stun, whereas it could 
not be compared to a ‘stun,’ because it had the principle of life in it; 
but he thought it might be likened to an egg!’ 1 was under the pain- 
ful necessity of: smiling at this remark; and after examining all Bob 
Allen’s symptoms, I told his friends that they were more favorable, 
prescribed medicines, and came away. 

As I drew near Mrs. Quaintley’s, I observed quite a little assemblage 
curiously inspecting my new equipage. ‘Guy! exclaimed they, with 
one consent ; ‘ wonder where the doctor is going now ! 

I felt vexed to have attracted their attention, for when one is dis- 
posed to go quietly about one’s own business, it is very annoying to 
be compelled to give a reason for every thing. But I found that I 
had got among a very inquisitive people, who did not permit even 
slight matters to escape their notice, and that I should ruin my popu- 
larity by bearing with an ill grace what was not ill intended. I am 
told that the late Dr. Minime, who was a blunt man, acted after a 
different fashion; and when accosted by the road- side with ‘ Where 
are you going, doctor 1 or some such irrelevant question, he always 
replied with a tart promptitude, ‘ None of your business, Sir.’ On 
the present occasion I got rid of the crowd by jumping into the gig 
and driving off, never heeding the cries of Mrs. Quaintley, who threw 
up the sash of her bed-room window and screamed after me with all 
her might. 

But I have no objection to state the real cause of my journey to 
the unobtrusive reader. I had been attending for a week past a poor 
English boy, who was ill of the consumption, and drawing gradually 
nearer to the grave. His parents were the tenants of some rich lord, 
and he had come hither in quest of fairer fortunes. But the severity 
of our climate undermined his constitution, and I knew by unerring 
signs that he would soon die. There was that in his appearance 
which caused me to feel, from the first moment that I beheld him, an 
unusual interest in his welfare. He exhibited a pensive melancholy 
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and poetical cast of countenance, and a mild demeanor, independent 
of the languor which illness occasions, and not very frequently met 
with in the lower ranks of society. 

His features were gently aquiline ; his eyes were dark and tender, 
and his pale face was tinged with the hectic which comes upon the 
cheek when Health gathers his hues into one resplendent spot, before 
he departs for ever. 1 watched him decline continually ; ; but every 
day, in answer to the usual inquiry ‘ how he did,’ the response came 
more feebly, but with a distinct and hopeful enunciation, ‘better, 
better.’ 

One day I went into his room, at the usual time to visit him, and 
found it empty. His bed and furniture had been removed, the 
window was thrown up, and not a trace of him could I find. ‘ He is 
dead,’ said I; ‘really, 1 had not anticipated his departure so soon. 
Poor fellow! He has perished far from his parents and his home, and 
all the endearments which soften the pillow of death.’ 

In the midst of such reflections, | turned upon my heel and went 
out. The woman of the house met me on the stair-case. ‘So, Wil- 
liam is gone?’ said I. 

‘Yes, he’s gone, doctor, and for the matter o’ that he ought to 
have been sent long ago, for his money ’s all spent, and it’s too great 
a tax on us to take care on him, when it’s pretty nigh es much as we 
can do to take care of ourselves.’ 

‘Is it possible!’ said 1, angrily; ‘ and why did you not make the 
case known? I instantly perceived from the words of the woman 


that the youth had been sent to that den of filth and abomination, the 


County Poor-Hovuse. He had been removed, it appeared, in spite 


of tears and entreaties; the hand of man had anticipated the hand of 
Death, and dealt more cruelly with its victim. 

‘William begged hard not to be sent,’ said the woman, ‘and I am 
sure | was won’erful sorry to part with him, for he was a nice young 
man, and always paid his board regular while he had his strength. 
But charity is charity; and as my husband says, it’s a great wirtue, 
and it ought to begin at home. But you see, Tompkins was going 
right past t the poor-house with a load of manure, and he said he would 
take William on top of the load. So, thinks I, that’s very kind of 
him, and quite providential. So, says I,‘ Don’t cry, young man, for 
you ’ll be much better purvided for than you are now, and you ’ll have 
plenty to sympathize with you.’ And that warn’t no more than the 
truth, doctor, for there’s some desput sick creeturs there, I assure 


, 


ou. 


‘I do not doubt it, Madam, and I can only hope that those who are 
now blessed with health and plenty, may never be sick, and stand in 
need of such sympathies, and that those who have now a home, may 
never be thrust into such a shelter.’ 

As I shall never have occasion to recur to her again, I will here 
mention that this woman died in that very poor-house. 

It was the morning after this event, that I went out to visit the 
county poor-house, determined to bring the young man away at all 
hazards, that he might breathe his last in a pure atmosphere, with some 
show of decency around him, and some tenderness to mitigate the 
pangs of death. After driving for some distance over a desolate moor, 
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I drew near the place of destination. A small house of one story, 
painted of a dusky red, stood alone, without fences, or trees, or garden, 
or any thing to alleviate its dreary solitude. There was no object on 
which the eye could rest, or the senses receive pleasure, but a dead 
flat extended on all sides, as far as the eye could reach. Every blade 
of grass in the vicinity was dead, and the pools of stagnant water 
were dried up by the summer sun, and exhibited their bottoms of 
baked clay; and myriads of flies and wasps were buzzing around, 
and inflicting their poisonous stings on all living things. How em- 
blematic was this external cheerlessness and drought, of the hearts of 
that miserable brotherhood, to whom the public charity doles out its 
morsels with a pitiful hand, and will bestow on them nothing with 
pleasure but a grave! Here was indeed a fitting abode for Povert 
to eke out the penalty of its misdemeanor in an affectionate fellow- 
ship with Crime ; for Crime and Penury, forgetful of caste, seemed 
to stand upon equal ground, and to jibe and chatter on the brink of 
the grave. Here in this hidden place, where the foot of the world 
never intruded; where Charity never came with her open palm; 
where the light of smiles and cheerfulness was never.known to break, 
and where the voice of lamentation, of bickering and complaint, never 
penetrated beyond the walls of the little pandemonium. 

The County Poor-House! What horrible associations are con- 
nected with the name! How do all, save those who are hardened and 
insensible, shrink back from those walls, and tremble at the humilia- 
tion of sucha home! I had some curiosity to examine a place of 
which report did not speak favorably; and truly can I say, that its 
actual terrors deserve to be held up as a warning to those who have 
entered on the career of poverty and crime; and may God pity those 
who, without any fault of their own, have arrived at a place to which 
the grave itself is preferable ! 

I entered the walls, and soon saw enough to disgust and sicken. 
The miserable inmates who were able to keep out of their beds and 
to eat, were assembled in the refectory; and there a sanctimonious 
man, whether chaplain or superintendent, or what not, with uplifted 
hands, was imploring Heaven’s blessing — shall I be believed when I 
state the fact ! — upon a dinner of BoILED HORSE-FEET. This species 
of shell-fish is used in maritime districts to enrich the soil, and vast 
quantities are brought up out of the sea for that purpose, and are 
scattered over the fields, tainting the air for miles around. Swine are 
sometimes fattened onthis fish, which renders the flesh so strong and 
disagreeable that it is scarce eatable. But it is only in the County 
Poor-House that this noxious food is administered to men. The pau- 
pers started from the table in disorder, when they beheld a stranger ; 
and some of them coming toward me, stretched out their hands for 
alms. Poor Timmy Timmons, who had known much better times, 
and had lived on a good farm all his life, but being a simpleton, had 
lost his all in the times of speculation, came to me with his mouth full 
of horse-feet and complaints. He had no peace by night or by day. 
He could n’t get enough to eat, and his fellow pensioners kicked him, 
and bit him, and knocked the hat off his head. Joe Haywood, clas- 
sically educated in England, and a drunkard and a vagabond by his 
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own fault, stretched out his hand and said, ‘Salve Domine ! — give me 
a six-pence to have my beard taken off. 

‘Fie, fie, Joe !— a gentleman commoner asking for alms 

‘Tempora mutantur,’ replied he, ‘et nos mutamur cum illis.’ 

Phebe Thompson, a miserable hag, likewise wanted a six-pence to 
replenish her gin-bottle ; and these sort of requests were thickening, 
when the superintendent who had said grace, started from his seat in 
a fury, and told the poor wretches to finish their ‘meal of wittles,’ 
and to stop their beggarly mouths. ‘ The most of those who come 
here,’ reasoned I, as I turned from the tables, ‘ pay the penalty of 
their own crimes, and therefore to feed them would be holding out 
an inducement to vice; but is that any apology for putting up the 
county paupers yearly, and selling them to the most reasonable bidder ? 
Is that any apology for subjecting them to the avarice of contractors, 
and for importing large quantities of horse-feet from the sea, and sur- 
feiting them with dainties which the very swine reject !’ 

I passed into the room (there were only two rooms in the house) 
where I expected to find the patient on whose aécount | had come ; 
but I recoiled instinctively the moment I entered. It was small, 
black, begrimed with dirt, and the air insupportable. And there on 
their low pallets, which covered the floor in all directions, crowded 
together and unable to stir by reason of loathsome diseases, black and 
white, male and female, lay the most wretched part of the county 
paupers! The palsied, the leprous, the paralytic, on whose coun- 
tenances suffering and hellish passions had ploughed their deep fur- 
rows, had there laid down to die, with their filthy rags about them. 
What a foul and revolting spectacle was this, to behold human beings 
herded together like the beasts that perish; without care, without 
comfort, without hope! I cast my eyes around the room for an in- 
stant, and then, like him who looked into the dungeon and saw the 
poor prisoner computing his melancholy calendar, I ‘felt the iron 
enter into my soul.’ Here were a few who had ‘seen better days,’ 
and among the rest, lying as far apart as possible from his companions 
in misery, in one corner, on a little straw, I found the poor boy. He 
did not notice my approach. A white film was over his eyes, which 
were only half closed. His countenance was much changed, and 
looked very death-like. I feared he was in the article of death, and 
too far gone to be removed. 

‘ William,’ said I. 

He opened his eyes gradually, looked wildly around, and then see- 
ing me, he rose suddenly up, and a gleam of hope seemed to dart 
over his countenance. 

‘ William,’ said I, ‘I have come to take you away.’ 

The gleam of hope brightened into a smile of inexpressible plea- 
sure and gratitude. 

‘ Thank you!’ said he, clasping hishands. ‘Death—death!—any 
thing, but this horrible abode !’ 

‘ Are you strong enough to endure the journey, William? It is a 
long ride.’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes! I shall be better. I shall die here. Do take me 
away! My parents would weep to know that I was here.’ 

‘Very well,’ said 1; ‘are you ready to go at once? I am come 
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expressly to bring you. T Maine an easy carriage, and we will accom- 
plish the journey at our leisure.’ 

He arose at once, with more strength and energy than I thought 
him possessed of, and walked out of that horrible den. With a little 
assistance, he ascended the carriage. Timmy Timmons, whose mis- 
fortunes had destroyed his mind, came to me as I was about to depart. 
* Doctor,’ said he, with an idiotic smile, ‘ wont you take me too? Why 
did n’t you come and take dinner with us? Ah! did you hear Tony 
say grace? Wasn’t it a pretty grace ?’ 

No sooner had we turned our backs upon the place, and com- 
menced the journey homeward, than the young man buried his face 
in his hands and wept. They were grateful tears, springing from a 
pure well-spring, and with them a load of grief was removed from 
the heart, and hope revived ; and the fresh breeze, and the boundless 
fields, and the blue sky spoke again of life, and happiness, and love. 
We passed over the desolate moor, and then we came upon a bright 
landscape. The young-man looked abroad, and thought of the green 
lanes, and parks, and lawns of old Merrie England, and of his father’s 
dwelling, his own happy home. 

It was the harvest-time. The corn waved every where in golden 
ripeness, or was falling by the reaper’s hand, and the new-made hay 
smelled sweet. The trees had not yet lost their leaves, nor the fields 
their verdure, nor the birds their song; and from the hill tops, and from 
the vallies, and from the rivulets and dark groves, there came up a hymn 
of thanksgiving to the God that crowned ‘the harvest. Oh! who that 
sees the candle. of his life grow dim, and feels his heart-strings breaking, 
can look for the last time upon the face of Nature without a sigh, nor 
feel that the tomb is dark, and that the earth is bright and beautiful! 
Alas! we are the creatures of a day, and we want the faith to look be- 
yond the grave, and to believe the word of God, that there is another 
world; perhaps among the stars which we so love to gaze at and adore ; 
a world more purely ‘spiritual, whose angelic beings shall partake an 
immortality, ambrosial, without tears, without death, without sorrow; 
where the summer shall know no end, and where the flowers shall 
be more sweet, and the skies more bright, and the landscapes more 
charming. 

A willow tree which grew by the road-side lay in our path, and its 


‘lithe and pendent boughs, swayed by the summer breeze, approached 


us as we passed. ‘The young man grasped convulsively at a tender 
shoot, and plucking it from the parent limb, held it as a trophy, and 
seemed passionately to admire and envy its life and freshness. He 
said he would take it home, and plant it in the ground. I told him to 
do so; for Il knew that it would take root, and flourish ; and when the 
winter was gone, and the leaves put forth in the spring-time, it would 
be fit to transplant upon his grave. 

It was three days after the little journey which I have just re- 
corded, I was sitting, when toward sun-down, in Mr. Waller’s room, 
discussing the merits of. the old English poets. It was a warm after- 
noon ; the sash was thrown up, and the schoolmaster lay on the grass 
in front of the house, playmg.on the German flute. A long pause 
occurred in the conversation. 

‘I think,’ said Mr. Waller, ‘that the poor English boy up stairs 
cannot hold out much longer : his sun will soon set.’ 
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‘Yes,’ replied I, gazing at the opposite sky in a sort of reverie, 
and hardly knowing what I said, ‘the sun has just sunk below the 
horizon ; the shades of evening are drawing on.’ 


Just then a slight tap was heard at the door, and Mrs. Quaintley 
insinuated her cap. ‘ Doctor,’ said she, ‘I’m afeared the young man 
is gone. I jist been into his room to take some currant jelly. You 
see I thought currant jelly would be so nice to a sick mouth 

Mr. Waller started to his feet. ‘Let us go, and see for ourselves,’ 
said he. He led the way, and in a moment we stood over the couch. 
I looked at Mr. Waller, and a tear trembled in his eye. It was even 
as we had supposed. The youth was dead. He expired just as the 
last slant beams of the setting sun were trembling on the wall over 
his head. He expired, and in a land of strangers, afar from his 
father’s house. But the consolations of religion, and the accents of 
kindness, had soothed his dying bed; and with the rites of christian 
burial he was afterward committed to the grave ; the grave, with its 
sweet-scented earth, its unbroken rest, and its perpetual quietude. 


‘Tue wind bloweth where it listeth, and ye hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whither it 
goeth, nor whence it cometh.’ 


Winps, that come rushing o’er the distant main, 
Whence do ye spring, and whither are ye bound ? 
I ask in vain! 
And why, with ever-mournful sound, 
Sweep ye the restless waves, the desert rocks ? 
l ask again : 
My feeble voice your ceaseless murmur mocks. 


Whether upon some icy mountain’s head, 
Andes or Himmalah, 
Roused by the sun, ye first awoke, 
Or on the desert grave 
Of Babylon or Ninevah ; 
Or on the Dead Sea’s wave 
Dreams of the past erst broke 
Your slumber first, 
(Its chain by Terror burst,) 
I know not: fast ye fled, 
And o’er these hills I hear your hurrying tread. 


Ye say not whence! Can any answer give ? 
Mysteriously ye live 
Amid the infinite, whose depths untold 
The rolling Earth in their vast bosom hold! 
Secret your path — unmarked gene place of birth. 
My soul! art thou not like to these wild winds ? 
Passing in fitful swiftness o’er the earth — 
A wanderer that seeks and never finds! 
My soul replies : 
* Look at the ordered skies, 
See how each planet keeps its glorious path — 
The swift-winged comets do not stray ; 
The winds have their appointed way, 
And so thy spirit hath. 


VOL. XVII. 53 





An Incident on Lake George. 


INCIDENT ON LAKE GEORGE. 


‘Sweet lake! that, dotted with a thousand isles, 
Art calmly couched like to a spotted deer, 
Nestling among the hills.’ ANON. 


Ir was on the morning of the last of our keenly-enjoyed days, on 
that most charmingly picturesque of American lakes: the trout had 
not ‘ bit’ quite so sharply as we had a right to expect, since we had 
thrown them ‘line upon line,’ to say nothing of other ‘ bait ;’ and so 
I had slipped quietly away from my companions at the ‘City of 
Hague,’ as its tavern, blacksmith’s shop, and three saw-mills are called, 
the night before, and dropped a dozen miles or so up the lake, to try 
a pull at the bass-line, with farmer Burgess’s boys, under the wilder 
shores of Black Mountain. 

Breakfast had been despatched with angler-like impatience ; and 
with a hasty shake of the hard hand of our most hospitable host, and 
his baker’s-dozen of curly-pated children, we (myself and one of the 
‘boys,’ of twenty odd summers,) found ourselves ‘once more upon 
the waters,’ just as the lazy sun was peeping over the wild old moun- 
tain, which here rose near two thousand feet above the waters, black 
with age, and bristling with scathed hemlocks, like some huge mon- 
ster roused from his slumbers, and growling hoarsely at every dip of 
our oars. 

The scene was beautiful! Before us lay Sabbath-day Point, and 
its little battle-field of Lord Howe’s time, a green meadow now, with 
a slender trout stream rippling through it ; beyond, the beetling cliffs, 
all bathed in the rosiest sunshine; to the right loomed Anthony’s 
Nose, of Slawkenbergian size and Bardolphian hue, since Jack Frost 
had just given it a premonitory tweak ; to the left rose Tongue Moun- 
tain, with its thousand echoes; and around lay the little cluster of 
islands, seemingly afloat, and half immersed in the transparent crystal, 
which looked scarcely denser than the upper sky it mirrored, with its 
troops of clouds, and thousand birds, whose wild music kept time to 
the ever-beating pulses of the glorious lake. 

It was in the lee of one of these small rocky islands that our little 
boat lay anchored, on what are called the ‘ Middle-Grounds,’ by a 
cable of slippery-elm bark, and a stone for an anchor, waiting the 
coming of the Caldwell steam-boat, which was to bear one of us back 
to the ‘city,’ and the busy hum of its three saw-mills. These middle 
grounds are a kind of piscatorial pasture or table land, that stretch out 
boldly into the lake to the very channel, which drops suddenly down 
from their moderate depth of fifteen or twenty feet, to ten times that 
distance. They are covered with long weeds and grass ; and are the 
haunts of innumerable tribes of fish, which seem as much to delight 
in ‘ going to grass’ as King Nebuchadnezzar himself. It is on these 
grounds that the bass are taken. 

We had had capital sport, and the bottom of our light bark was all 
alive with yellow boys, such as Mr. Benton never dreamed of, though 
they would be just the boys for navigating the Mississippi upward. 
But they are not such weak fish as to be caught by a red rag; nothing 
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short of a real shiner will go down with the radical rascals of Lake 
George. 

I had just succeeded in hooking a four-pounder, of the most extra- 
ordinary activity, when a loud cry from my companion apprized us 
that our anchor had dragged, and that we were drifting rapidly into 
the channel. Just at the moment the steam-boat rounded the point of 
the island, (we had been too busy to notice her approach,) and was 
bearing down upon us under full press of steam. The noise of the 
machinery drowned our cry, and our signal was not observed till too 
late! My companion seized the oars; but in the confusion of the 
moment, rowed directly for the steamer. Down came the rushing 
mass upon us, with the speed and noise of a whirlwind! The bows 
of the two touched, and our frail skiff went reeling under the guard, 
and into the foaming vortex of the wheel, that seemed to increase in 
velocity with every dash of its jarring arms. There was but one 
hope — to dive below its reach! Ten feet would clear it. I gave one 
spring; and, instantly, blinded with spray and stunned with the clang 
of the wheel, found myself whirling and tossing in the wake of the 
boat, like an egg-shell in a whirlpool, safe and above water! The 
wheel had stopped suddenly, and the back surge had swept us from 
under it. My feet had got entangled in some fishing tackle, just 
as I was about to take the fatal plunge, and my leap had resulted in 
a kind of backward summerset, that probably saved my life. 

A few pulls at the oar, and we were welcomed on board the Cald- 
well by her red-capped old ‘ Commodore,’ with a hearty grip, and a 
laugh worthy of Cooper’s Hawkeye, that struggled with a tear or two 
on his rough but kindly cheeks. 

‘I tell ye what, youngster, you ’ve hada narrer’scape! I tell’d’em 
you and the boy was gone suckers. But Davy’s locker will be none 
the better to-day for you; and his larder rayther the wuss for the 
bass you have hook’d. Heave ’em in here, boy, heave ’em in ! — and 
look out for the wheel next time, d’ye hear? Ladies, ’tant no use to keep 
faintin’ no longer. The young feller is safe enough, though he does 
look a leetle pale, jest now.’ 

‘Pale! wal, néow, | wonder who would n’t look pale,’ said a tall 
yankee-churn looking chap, ‘tu see a feller-critter broke under a 
mill wheel, as we ’d like-tu see jest néow! I tell ye what, neighbor, 
though I do’nt know your name yet, it’s well my gizzard here,’ 
spreading his huge palm upon his breast, ‘was well hooped in, or 
by Gauly! you’d ’aseen it hoppin’ about the deck this very minit, like 
apoppit! It’s ben banging at my wine-pipe to get out, perty smart, [ 
tell you néow! I hant ben so skart, sence [ was published to be mar- 
ried, and had all our meetin’ house lookin’ at me, tu see if 1 warnt 
ashamed of myself!’ 

So saying, the warm-hearted creature gave me a hug, that set us all 
laughing, and brought back the roses to 


‘Cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago, 
Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ;’ 


and so, telegraphing a hasty good-bye to my companion of the skiff, 
who by this time was far in the wake of the sylph-like Caldwell, we 
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were once more steaming it dave n the lake, as tranquilly as if nation 
unusual had occurred ; and it was not many minutes before I had 
booked a sketch of the scene ; not forgetting the share of ‘that boy,’ 
who came so near ‘ being the death of me,’ as Power says. 

We were now fast approaching the ‘City of Hague,’ and its ‘tall 
spires’ of blackened hemlocks bristled into sight as we advanced. 
But, whether from a sudden attack of the social mania, or a growing 
disrelish of the music of its three saw-mills, I felt a singular inclina- 
tion to give the ‘go-by’ to its many attractions, malgré Squire Garfield’s 
trout-larder and his lady’ s nice feather-bed, and push on for ‘Old Ti’ 
at once. So, by the help of a pair of bright eyes and a musical voice, 
which I had just fallen in with, (there is nothing like a little danger 
passed to waken one’s love,) we contrived to forget to hear the old 
commodore’s cry of ‘City of Hague! all passengers ashore as is 
goin’!’ and soon found ourselves at the ‘ outlet,’ as merry a group as 
ever puzzled a sketcher. 

How we bestowed ourselves into sundry post-coaches, bound for 
the ‘Old Fort,’ and how we contrived to get the old folks packed away 
by themselves, quite accidentally, of course; how we gossiped over 
the road to Ticonderoga, and arrived at Chipman’s just in time for 
one of his delicious dinners; how we visited the old ruins, and explored 
the secret passage which had echoed to the voice of old Ethan Allen, 
‘long time ago ;’ how I tried to strike up a loco-foco match in the 
magazine, for the special benefit of a certain ‘fair Urania,’ but the 
perverse thing would not be exploded; how we lighted ourselves 
back to the ‘Pavilion’ by the loveliest of sunsets ; and how Captain 
Sherman’s beautiful steamer would come along just at the time it 
should not, to break up our game of ‘ bagatelle,’ (though not till a cer- 
tain fair autograph was duly deposited with — no matter whom!) why, 
as the children say, ‘that’d be telling !’ a’ 

Philadelphia, 1841. 
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As we sail down Life’s dark river, 
Onward tow’rd the boundless main, 
Sights of beauty meet us ever, 
Never to be seen again ! 


Many a flower of tender blossom, 
Many a tree of living green, 

Kiss the waters’ glowing bosom, 
Over which they pensive lean. 


Yet the young and gay wayfarer, 


Hastening on mid joy and song, 
Ever deems that visions rarer 
Will his future voyage throng. 


But as the simple sailor wanders 
Down the deepening waves of time 

Raging whirlwinds, awful thunders, 
Peal their echoing notes sublime! 


Rochester, (N. Y.,) April, 1841. 





The Thunder-Storm. 


THE THUNDER-STOR M. 


WRITTEN TO ILLUSTRATE ONE OF HARVEY'S ‘VIEWS OF AMERICAN SCENERY.’ 


BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 


A snip lay on her homeward track, 
Right onward o’er the swelling sea; 

She flung the impeding waters back — 
She rode the tall waves fearlessly. 


Thus cleaving her imperious way 

From where the far horizon swept, 
Since morning on the billow lay, 

The gallant bark her course had kept. 


The red sun lay on ocean’s crest, 
Lighting the broad empurpled sea, 
While all the gorgeous cloud-piled west 
Glowed high with heaven’s own alchemy. 


Now o’er the wave what dusky streak 
Dim on the far horizon lies ? 

Hope lights the toil-worn seaman’s cheek ; 
‘Land! land ahead!’ he joyous cries. 


The paths his feet in boyhood pressed 
In vision to his thought arise ; 
The*stream, the bough, the wild bird’s nest, 
On Fancy’s chart before him lies. 


He leaps the gate, springs o’er the brook, 
Sees the far smoke upwreathing dim ; 

And now, from out some hidden nook, 
The old dog bounds to welcome him. 


He feels each dear one’s warm embrace, 
And well known tones salute his ear; 

Hark! from aloft, his dream to chase, 
Sounds peal on peal the note of fear ! 


A tempest rides the murky cloud, 
A midnight darkness veils the air ; 
Save when from out the dusky shroud, 
O’er shattered mast and cordage bare, 


The red forked lightnings swept the sky, 
And blazed upon her riven sail; 
While the mad waters lifted high 
Their foaming summits to the gale. 


Around, beneath, the hidden rock, 
A threatening shore upon her lee ; 
Horror ! she strikes, with rending shock, 
And o’er her sweeps thé engulphing sea! 


And on the loud winds hurrying by, 

Went oath, and shout, and muttered prayer ; 
And one long, loud, despairing cry 

Rang wildly through the stormy air ! 
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Morn rose in glory o’er the tide; 
All tranquil lay the molten sea, 
While o’er its rocky margin wide, 
The merry wavelets danced in glee. 


Sad trace of wreck bestrewed the sand ; 
There, to a rent and shattered mast, 
Fast bound by some despairing hand, 
A starred and tattered flag was cast. 


And here, beyond the tempest’s reach, 
Beyond the billow’s wrathful sway, 

In death fast anchored to the beach, 
Sad sight! a youthful seaman lay. 


No more for him, o’er cherished earth, 
The rising sun at morn shall burn; 

His place is vacant by the hearth — 
The pEAaD may ne’er again return! 


RETROSPECTIONS 


OF A BROKEN-HEARTED BELLE: AN ‘OWER TRUB TALB.’ 


* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart — 
’T is woman’s whole existence. + + + ° 
Man has all resources, we but one — 

To love again, and be again undone!’ 


Wuat a master of the female heart was Byron! If men give 
Shakspeare the credit of a perfect knowledge of the heart of man, 
women must and do acknowledge, that Byron, by whatever means 
he obtained it, did possess the key to the labyrinth of woman’s 
inmost soul. How reluctant was I to believe, while drinking passion 
from the deep, dark eyes of my first declared love, that I could ever 
again give away my heart, and recline on another’s bosom with the 
same absorbing fervency and confidence! Yet have I proved that 
the heart, though baffled and driven from the shrine where it would 
fain worship, will seek another, at which to melt and adore ! 

Let me pass over in silence my childish fancies, my boarding- 
school sentimentalities. 1 would not dignify these ideal flurries with 
the name of love. I shall speak of the time when I had entered on 
my sixteenth year, and had become in all things a woman. I was 
out of school, and my education ‘finished.’ At my last seminary, 
all the valuable learning I had acquired had been forgotten. Byron 
and Scott had usurped the thrones of Goldsmith and Euclid. I 
resided in one of the minor cities of New-England, where an indul- 
gent father pursued an honorable occupation, which yielded him a 
handsome income, but which he suffered his large family yearly to dis- 
sipate. I had also a kind mothér— oh, very kind! She never per- 
mitted my white hands to venture over the edge of a kneading-dish, 
nor my little feet to be encased in any rougher substance than kid or 
satin: so that she attained one point of her ambition; she made my 
hands and feet the admiration of all male butterflies, and the envy of all 
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female wasps. I was ‘very beautiful’— every body said so! I had 
bright black eyes, and dark brown, glossy ringlets; a full, rosy, 
tempting mouth, and a round and graceful form. My looking-glass 
told me all this — and so did my adorers. But I was too familiar with 
flattery. I despised them all. 

But there was one who never flattered me, never wearied me with 
stale compliments ; and although Horace Eastman was a silly, boyish, 
foppish youth, yet it was a satisfaction to be in his company; for I 
thought he despised me, and I was determined he should love me. I 
knew he was mortgaged to a fair, delicate girl in a distant city; I knew 
too that she was rich, while my own dowry would be little or nothing. 
In the absence of his betrothed, my arts succeeded in part. At length 
he loved me; yet his high sense of honor rendered the triumph of 
little avail tome. O, how fervently did I pray that she might die ! 
As I sat with him in the shady grove, reclining in his arms; as I 
rode with him in his chaise, leaning on his breast, I cast my eyes 
upward toward his, and prayed aloud that heaven might be pleased 
to take her angelic spirit to brighter realms; while he, bending till 
his lips met mine, proved by his eloquent but cowardly silence, that 
his wish and mine were one and the same. And I was proud that 
he was my slave! 

He was at last obliged to depart for a neighboring city, to accom- 

any his betrothed on a sea voyage, for the recovery of her health. 
‘Willshe die? Will he ’ «The wish was father to the thought.’ 
In a few months | recejved a letter — the superscription in Eastman’s 
hand-writing. How my hand trembled as I broke the seal! It was 
some minutes before I found sufficient firmness to open the letter. She 
had recovered! Her beauty had revived! He loved her again with a 
passion only increased by a sense of his former faithlessness. 

I must be spared a recital of the effects of this letter upon my 
heart and my actions. A short time, however, sufficed to restore 
vivacity to my elastic and buoyant spirit; and again I walked the 
sovereign of the evening party, and the queen of the ball-room; and 
now willingly, though with unbending haughtiness, received again 
the adoration of a crowd of enraptured lovers. 

At the age of eighteen I visited a relative, an officer of the United 
States’ army. This was my first opportunity of becoming intimate 
with professional soldiers, though with those quack soldiers who 
parade once a year through the streets and over the greens, I had 
been sufficiently familiar to despise their vanity and doubt their 
courage. I had attended what ‘they called ‘ military balls’; and the 
ostrich-feathers, star-spangled coats of all colors, and all the other 
superfluities, constantly reminded me, when I thought of the every-day 
dresses and employments of the wearers, of those animals in a 
menagerie, which the keepers ornament with velvet frocks and gold- 
laced trowsers, to excite the risibles of the spectators. But here I 
was thrown into the society of zzen — men whom I knew to be noble, 
from their bearing, their countenances, and their conversation. Our 
sex is accused of partiality for soldiers ; and men who know us not, 
ascribe this partiality to the fascination of a gaudy dress. ‘ Turkeys 
and women are fond of red rags,’ said that surly great man, Dr. 
Johnson, and thousands of surly little men have since his day per- 
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petuated the contemptible sarcasm. But those who know and love 
us better, will more justly ascribe our fondness for military men to 
the peculiar qualities which they possess for the fascination of the 
sex. They are generally noble and commanding in appearance and 
address; well educated, and acquainted with the world and with 
women; they understand well that airy kind of conversation which 
best suits our tastes and imaginations. It is moreover one great 
article of their creed to idolize woman; and for this too we very 
naturally give them our admiration. 

I was supremely happy immediately on my arrival at my relative’s 
station; for | was worshipped by men whose lofty and gallant bearing 
toward me and toward each other contrasted happily with that to 
which I had before been accustomed. Among those who were very 
attentive to me here, wes an officer of southern birth, a proud and 
stately man, with ‘ an eye like Mars,’ and a figure, the very beau-ideal 
of strength, agility, and elegance. His conversation was even more 
fascinating than his person ; and I was at first mortified that he made 
me feel so sensibly my inferiority in intellect, in education, and in 
every thing. ‘Can he see any thing in me worthy of admiration? I 
asked myself. I felt him to be ‘too dear for my possessing,’ yet I 
thought him interested in my conversation ; and the idea arose now 
and then: ‘ Will it not be possible to win his love?’ I determined to 
devote my energies to the trial. An attempt to imitate him, I felt 
would not only be fruitless but ridiculous. I determined always to 
meet him with humble joy; to lead the conveysation to some subject 
which would draw forth his stores of information, and then to listen 
in expressive silence. [appeared to know nothing, but to be desirous 
of learning every thing from his lips. He found me an apt pupil; 
and I soon discovered that he was as anxious to teach, as I was to 
learn. Our walks began to increase in length and frequency, and I 
found that I doved, with an ardor and devotion that no warning would 
have been able to diminish or impair. How could I help loving him ? 
He was the first man of genius I had ever known; the first of my 
acquaintance whose superiority to myself I had ever been obliged to 
feel; one whose exalted beauty was so striking, that never did man or 
woman obtain a single glance, without seeking a second and a longer 
gaze. As | listened to his eloquent language, while he commented 
on the affection of his favorite Shakspeare for the unknown and un- 
worthy object who so grossly deceived him, tears of unrestrainable 
passion stole down my cheek, and he knew my soul was his. In 
silence he kissed my hand, and I inferred from that silence that his 
heart was full; and my eager fancy pictured the unspeakable happi- 
ness of days tocome. Yet again we parted, without any definite or 
personal conversation upon the universal and to meall-absorbing theme. 
My uneasy and excited vision soon saw, that at the pic-nic and the 
dance he seemed to be as much delighted with others as with myself, 
while I desired his whole attention.. He laughed, and jested, and 
danced with every body ; and hence I took it upon myself to be very 
jealous. I did not reflect, that he had never breathed a syllable about 
love to me. 

An opportunity soon presented itself, to discover the truth. He 
invited me to take a drive with him in his chaise. A ride ina chaise, 
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in a solitary and romantic road, is not the most inconvenient circum- 
stance in the world, when the discovery of a tender sentiment is hoped 
for; and [ finally made him see as delicately, though as resolutely as 
possible, that a mutual understanding was desirable. He saw my 
object ; stopped his horse, took my hand, pressed it fervently ; looked 
meltingly into my eyes for a moment, and in accents of deep and un- 
availing sorrow, said, as he turned away his head, ‘ Mary, Mary, my 
heart I left in the Highlands of Virginia !’ 

When I saw from his manner that he did indeed regard me with 
tenderness, I scarcely retained my self-command. But again I met 
his glance, and gazed, if happily 1 might discovera ray of hope. He 
understood my inquiring look, and answered it immediately by one 
of stern coldness. ‘ Let us return,’ said he; and instantly the chaise 
was whirled around, and I sank back, while we proceeded homeward 
at a lively pace, without a single word from either. He knew not what 
bitter tears of shame and vexation I shed when I reached my pillow 
that night ; and from that day I appeared to him, as to all, the most 
thoughtless and the gayest creature in existence. The change was 
observed, and I was complimented on my elastic spirits and cheerful 
looks. How incapable of judging the motives of actions are those 
best acquainted with human nature! It is solemnly true, that one 
day when I had been canvassing the easiest method of suicide, I was 
publicly envied for my utter disregard of worldly trouble ! 

I soon left the gay and intellectual society of this station, to return 
again to my native city. ‘Two years more had elapsed in frivolities, 
and I had quite forgotten my unrequited passion, and also my regard 
for the many fine young officers, who did me the honor to regret that 
their duty would not allow them to escort me home; when my father, 
growing tired of the troubles of a life of business, purchased a farm 
and retired to the country. My leisure hours, instead of being passed 
in fashionable society, were obliged to be spent in reading novels, and 
I was compelled to love in imagination, since there was no reality 
near. 

Every one knows how utterly destitute are our small villages at 
the North, of young men of gentility. The tide of emigration sets 
to the West and the South. Nearly every youth of education and 
enterprise, leaving hundreds of pretty damsels to bewail the roving 
habits of the rising generation, and to sigh in almost hopeless celi- 
bacy. It is only by accident that such villages are favored with the 
society of any young men. 

I had resided in the place for six months, with very few compa- 
nions save my books, for the young ladies were not fashionable. I 
returned the calls of a few, and for these of course I was obliged to 
profess great friendship ; to drink their tea, and be worried to death 
by their insipid conversation. At length a young theological student 
came to town to complete his studies with a divine of considerable 
eminence. All the young ladies were on the very toe-nail of curiosity. 
We could hear nothing of him, except that his name was Arnold 
M‘Lellan. A pretty name is to me as good a letter of recommenda- 
tion as a good face. We soon after learned, moreover, that he was a 
graduate of Yale, and a very promising young man. For many an 


evening our village belles sat in their parlors, glistering in the finest 
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of finery, in anxious expectation of a knock at the door. Centre 
tables were loaded with all kinds of books that could be scraped to- 
gether from musty garrets and dirty shelves ; the leaves of Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Young, were run over with electric rapidity. For 
days and weeks, the ladies made no evening calls, but each remained 
at home, it being as yet a matter of doubt who would be honored 
with the first visit. But notwithstanding all these preparations, the 
student came not. He seemed quite indifferent to all their eagerly- 
exposed charms ; and even in church never took more than a passing 
glance at any one of the fair damsels, although he could not but know 
that he was the cynosure of all the female eyes in the house, which 
were criticizing his person to the minutest particular. It was voted 
after church that he was very plain-featured, and in fact had no ex- 
pression of great intelligence, unless a certain twinkle at the corner 
of his eye might be so construed. 

It was one day rumored that the student had requested Miss Dig- 
gins (a maiden lady, the walking newspaper of the village, who had 
some how or other scraped a street acquaintance with him,) to intro- 
duce him to the Misses Higgins, and that the said Miss Diggins had 
concluded to comply with his request that very evening. Can words 
describe the joy of the Misses Higgins! And though the Misses 
Brown, Mason, and Dobbs were secretly bursting with rage, they 
determined to stifle it all, and make one universal accidental call on 
the Misses Higgins that very evening. For myself, 1 was too proud 
to stoop to so low an artifice. I had in fact by this time concluded 
that if the student could discern nothing attractive in me, he must be 
a simpleton indeed, from whose acquaintance I could derive little ad- 
vantage. I felt convinced also that a young man of two-and-twenty, 
who could take delight in nothing but cobwebbed and sheep-skin 
tomes, even though he was intending to become a minister, must be 
utterly incapable of love, or even respect for the sex. 

Well, evening came, and the parlors of the Higgins’ were crowded ; 
yet ‘he’ came not; and though the ladies extended their call to the 
late hour of nine, at which time their staid old parents were all safely 
in bed, they were fain at last to go away, disappointed and sick at 
heart. The next day it was rumored that Miss Diggins with the 
student had approached the house, entered the front gate, and even 
latched it; but that observing through the window the long line of 
physiognomies within, had at once beat a retreat. On hearing 
this, I was immediately convinced that he was one of those unfortu- 
nate and always but half-bred beings, a bashful man; and imagined 
myself the person of all the world best calculated to relieve him of 
his load of ditfidence, and place him at ease, in my company at least. 
I therefore wrote a note, with my compliments, informing him that I 
should be at home on Wednesday evening. By my messenger I re- 
ceived an answer of acceptance, written in terms of perfect etiquette. 
‘Why, he certainly is not a dor,’ thought I, on reading his answer. 

I was quite surprised at the easy air with which he entered the 
parlor, and saluted me; then offered his arm, with a request to be 
introduced to the ladies; and having made a sparkling remark to 
each, drew me toward the sofa, and seated himself between me and 
Miss Julia Higgins, a young lady considered the most beautiful in 
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town. ‘Surely, a singular specimen of bashfulness !’ thought I; and 
I immediately rallied him on his generalship in effecting a retreat the 
other evening. 

‘Really, Miss Manton, I hardly think you are justifiable in ascribing 
my retreat to bashfulness. I am an exceedingly modest man, and by 
consequence meritorious, and of course must have my share of the 
‘scoffs which patient merit of the unworthy takes.’ Your pardon, 
Miss Manton; the truth is, I had carelessly started to make the call 
on the Misses Higgins in my red study-slippers, and in these circum- 
stances, when I was dazzled by the view of the galaxy within doors, 
I could not muster impudence enough to enter, and so concluded to 
postpone the call to a more convenient season — much to my sorrow, 
Miss Julia, I assure you.’ 

Julia returned an answer so playful, and looked so fascinatingly 
into his eyes, that for my life, for the rest of the evening, I was quite 
unable to attract his attention, and was forced to amuse myself with 
the married men of the party. When the time for separation arrived, 
he requested the pleasure of attending Miss Julia home. Smothering 
my displeasure at this ominous circumstance, I requested him to call 
and see us often, to which he returned a gratified answer, and bade 
me good evening. The very next day he took tea with the Misses 
Higgins, and stayed the whole evening. Anticipating this, I called 
there myself in the evening, intending to exert all my charms to cap- 
tivate him if possible : not that I was yet in dove ; it was to gratify my 
vanity. I talked too much —I was too anxious to please. I was ill, 
moreover, and did not look surpassingly pretty that evening. Julia 
was splendidly dressed, was full of animation and wit, and talked just 
enough. 'The rosy glow of health mantled her dark brown cheek, 
and the light of love sparkled in her eye. Against such odds I was 
unsuccessful, and was forced to yield the field at an early hour. I had 
been charmed with his wit, and my heart throbbed in sympathy with 
his sentiments. At parting, he professed to have passed in our com- 
pany one of the most delightful evenings of his life. 

I was now twenty years of age, a date at which women begin to 
think seriously of their prospects for life. The clear horizon begins 
now to be darkened by scattered clouds ; we are now less presump- 
tuous: the curling lip, the scornful gaze, are not so frequently brought 
into play. This is an age for the exercise of the greatest female 
cunning. If we lack this, we are undone. We must now play with 
men as with kittens ; draw the gilded tassel gently before their eyes, 
and be careful lest we frighten or disgust them by hurling it into 
their faces. 

Julia was but seventeen. An advantage of three years is no trifle, 
when the game is fora lover. I am obliged to confess, also, that at 
times she was very beautiful; but that was not the day time; for 
then she appeared almost as black as an Othello dahlia; but by candle 
light, her complexion was the richest I ever saw, in conjunction with 
her dress, which she well knew how appropriately to manage. Her 
black eye was perfectly enchanting ; her manners too were calculated 
to please one who had seen much of the formalities of the world. She 
was so frank and forward, that in fashionable circles she would have 
been considered hoydenish; but M‘Lellan thought her an artless, con- 
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fiding girl, and tortured me greatly by recounting her virtues, to all 
which | was knowing enough to agree, and to add something more. 
I insisted that she would make an excellent wife — for a man with 
plenty of means ; but I informed him of the fact that she was already 
engaged to a physician in New-York. 

At this intelligence he reddened with surprise and evident morti- 
fication ; for Miss Julia, being in fact very much of a coquette, how- 
ever artless she might seem, had taken pains to have this studiously 
concealed, so far as she was able ; but he replied to my remark : 

‘I am greatly indebted to you for that information. I was very 
near being in love with her, I believe: in fact—heigho! But I 
might have reflected that she is too gay, thoughtless, and dashing, to 
make a good wife for a humble minister.’ 

And here the conversation turned very naturally upon religious 
subjects ; and I interested him greatly by my very solemn demeanor, 
while he expatiated at large on his favorite theme. I also observed 
that he appeared highly gratified at my readiness in quoting Scrip- 
ture, and with the feeling manner in which I recited a hymn of Dr. 
Watts. He however continued to manifest much partiality for Julia ; 
insomuch that the slander-loving villagers whispered about that the 
match between her and the doctor was to be broken off. He rode 
and walked with her frequently, and they were as familiar as brother 
and sister ; and since they did not care for whispers, Scandal did not 
stop here, but soon began to speak in louder tones. But Julia was 
too independent to notice any thing of the kind : 


* An auld wife’s tongue’s a feckless matter 
To gie ane fash,’ 


said she to me one day, when I told her what was said about her 
connexion with M‘Lellan; and truly she manifested the indifference 
of Robbie Burns himself to public opinion. 

I sincerely believe that ambition, both in man and woman, is as 
great an inducement to conquest as love itself. You shall notice any 
belle, who is surrounded by a cloud of suitors; one or two perhaps 
are fascinated by her beauty and accomplishments, and really love 
her ; others would win her merely because she is sought for by others: 
they seek her as they would the purse at a race. They would win 
her, because she is a contested prize ; more to enjoy the honor, than 
for the value of the prize itself. A woman will desire to effect a con- 
quest because the object is loved by others, or honored for his talents 
by the world at large. Iwas anxious to captivate M‘Lellan, because 
I knew he had genius and energy, and I thought it very probable 
that he wouid one day become famous. I saw that he was more 
pleased with Julia than myself; and here, ambition to win what 
another possessed, urged me to greater effort. In short, I had thought 
so much of M‘Lellan, and was so firmly determined on curing his in- 
difference, for so I deemed it, that I again found myself absolutely 
and unequivocally in love; and now, as ever before, I had fixed my 
affections where contrary inclinations opposed barriers. But it was 
ever my nature to strive against fate. I should have been born a 
man ! 

I was uncertain how to manage M‘Lellan. I was not quite sure 
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that I understood his disposition. At times he seemed a miracle of 
frankness and simplicity; at others, directly the reverse. I thought 
him quite indifferent to me, but felt equally sure that were Julia 
married, or out of the way, I should stand a good chance of success. 
I could devise no good plan, and felt obliged to let matters take their 
own course, hoping the best as to the future. 

Two or three months passed away, and I thought myself gaining, 
though slowly, in his estimation, when one day he invited Julia and 
myself to a long ride. We were gone the whole day, stopping to 
dine at a hotel, which was to be the end of our journey. During the 
ride thither, Julia was his idol. She was perfectly happy; 1 was 
equally unhappy. JBut after dinner he began all at once, without any 
cause that I could discern, to change his tone toward me, and to be 
less assiduous in his attention to Julia. She saw it, and like a little 
cur, whose jealousy has been excited by his master’s notice of another, 
she redoubled her playfulness and her fawnings. But he perseve- 
ringly though gently repelled all her advances, and finally turned 
away from her, and asked of me some trifling favor, which Julia 
might have done, and which she expected always to do. It was im- 
possible to understand fully the meaning of all this, until I saw her 
black eye flash with rage, her dark face grow ashen, and her lips 
pressed bloodless together; her bosom heave convulsively, and her 
foot beat quick upon the ottoman; then I was quite satisfied that 
something had occurred. From the suddenness of this strange yet 
petty incident, we were all for some time silent, Julia from sheer 
wrath and surprise, I from surprise and satisfaction, and he probably 
from embarrassment at the dilemma in which he found himself placed. 
I broke at length the painful silence, by recommending an immediate 
return home, at which all started up; he to order the carriage and 
horses, and we to dress. 

‘ What does it all mean, dear Julia?’ inquired I, as soon as M‘Lel- 
lan was out of hearing. 

‘I neither know nor care,’ replied she, snappishly ; ‘some whim, I 
presume. He will repent of this before night.’ 

Observing my wicked and incredulous smile, she added sharply, ‘I 
suppose, Miss Mary, you imagine that your beauty has at last entrap- 
ped him whom you have so long courted in vain.’ 

I was always too proud to scold or to quarrel; I merely gave 
Julia a Byronic look ; and an instant’s reflection drove the really good- 
hearted girl to my arms, begging forgiveness. M‘Lellan soon réen- 
tered, offered his arm first to me, and then to Julia. She had forgotten 
something, and bade us go on, and she would follow. During the 
whole ride back, she opened not her lips : for my part, I had recovered 
the use of my tongue, and was very lively the whole way. In due 
time Julia was dropped at her door, and we rodeon. M‘Lellan then 
asked me to grant him the pleasure of a promenade with me the 
ensuing evening. So reasonable a request I could not refuse. I 
watched at my chamber window long after night-fall, feeling con- 
stant alarm and anxiety lest something might have happened to prevent 
his coming. At length I descried his figure under the window ; and 
a few seconds only elapsed before I met him at the door. At the 
commencement of our walk, he began talking in a very abstracted 
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way about the weather, and continued so long talking to himself, 
without noticing my remarks, that I was at length obliged to recall 
him to this, world, by the vulgar inquiry, ‘ What zs the matter?’ He 
answered not a word, but I felt his sinewy frame tremble. I then 
expressed my fears that he was ill, and proposed returning to the 
house till another evening. He protested that he was perfectly well, 
and preferred not to return; and I thought it advisable to give him 
all the time he desired to arrange his ideas, and commence the subject 
which I was now sure was uppermost in his mind. Finally heaving 
half a dozen very heavy sighs, he seemed to erect and brace himself 
for the dreadful task. Had he known how perfectly delighted I felt, 
his mental agonies had doubtless been materially less. 

He told me he /oved me, and had loved me since first we met; that 
he had appeared indifferent to me, nay, deeply attached to Julia, only 
that he might have better opportunities to judge of my character ; 
that he was fully satisfied, and now felt that the time had come to 
make a declaration of his affection. He concluded his harangue with 
the usual query whether it were possible that an angel like myself 
could reciprocate the affection of a mere mortal like him? Accord- 
ing to prescribed rules, I declared it was the first time that actual, 
personal matrimony had ever entered my head ; that I really felt so 
embarrassed I liked Mr. M‘Lellan must ask father and 
mother In short, it was impossible to answer such a question 
so soon; he must wait a few weeks. He declared that a single 
week’s suspense would be equivalent toa large dose of Prussic acid, 
and insisted on an answer the very next day. 

The next day we were engaged ! 

Of the delicious hours I enjoyed while he remained in town, I 
cannot speak in the same tone of levity in which I have recounted the 
proposal and acceptance; for I cannot even think of these, without 
shuddering at my wickedness and folly, and hating and despising myself 
a thousand, thousand times. Those days are gone, ‘as a pleasant 
dream when one awaketh!’ I have indeed awoke to wretchedness 
and remorse. OQ, the curse, the bitter curse of Memory! It crowds 
my chamber nightly with the spectres of my folly and hypocrisy. 

M‘Lellan completed his studies, and having received an invitation 
to become pastor of a flourishing church in the south, left me to think 
on what was past, and sigh alone. Thence he wrote me weekly. 
Such letters! How I worshippedthem! How my friends admired ! 
How proud was I to show them, as proofs of my own power! But 
soon the hand of disease laid him prostrate, and kept him very feeble 
through a long, long season; so that his letters to me became less 
frequent, and in consequence of his enfeebled state of mind and body, 
less ardent, though still sufficiently affectionate. But a year’s separa- 
tion had its usual effect on my volatile heart,and I found it convenient 
to pretend jealousy, and to discover a want of due feeling in his letters ; 
and being flattered again by attentions from young men of my native 
city and elsewhere, I had already been hasty enough to address 
M‘Lellan in 2 tone of great peevishness, nay, almost with insolence, 
hoping to make him doubt my affection ; to become disgusted, and 
propose a dissolution of the contract ; for my conscience, seared as 
it was, hindered me for a time from making this proposal to him. 
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My scheme took effect in part. He answered with perfect cold- 
ness, but made no proposal to dissolve. I continued the same tone 
of impudent complaint, as I fancied the opportunity of speedy mar- 
riage becoming more apparent; and when I found myself really 
addressed by a wealthy widower, with an invitation to relinquish my 
southern possessions and take his instantly, I sat down and wrote a 
short and tender note of dismissal to M‘Lellan, concluding with ‘God 
bless you |’ 

The miserable ambition to ride in a gilded carriage was soon 
gratified ; but my heart pants still for that which it has not, and alas ! 
can never have again! I have a beautiful villa, and an indulgent 
husband ; but I heed not his attentions. I cannot return the love he 
bears me. Who can bless the immediate cause of one’s crimes and 
the utter and eternal ruin of one’s peace ? 

Five years are gone, and the green laurel of fame freshens and 
blossoms daily upon the brow of him whose honors might have been 
mine! Whether he knows what has become of a could never 
learn, and may never know; but O! could I see him but once again, 
my soul would spurn dictation from Duty or Prudence. I would 
fall on my knees, and beg his forgiveness, and ask his prayers; and 
my trembling lips should 


Tell him I love him yet, as in that joyous time, 

Tell him I ne’er forget,though memory now be crime! 
Tell him when fades the light upon the earth and sea, 
I dream of him by night— he must not dream of me! 


‘H EART-WARD!’ 


‘ Fooit, said my Muse to me, looke in thin : heart and write.’ —Str Puivip Sipney. 


‘Loox in thy heart! Look in thy heart! 
Look! What seest thou ?’ 
‘I see — I see a sunny bank, 
*T is ‘larded ail with flowers’ 
Of brilliant hue, and springing rank, 
Fit guests for Paphian bowers.’ 


‘Look in thy heart! Look in thy heart! 
1s Love amid those flowers ?’ 

‘Ah no! I’ll see — no, all is still, 
And quiet every thing, 

»5ave when a wayward breath at will 
Its whispering song ’gins sing.’ 


* Look, look again! Canst see aught now 
Is strange amid those flowers ? 
* Reclining ‘neath a rosy bud, 
And plucking now and then 
A leaf —a flower — a stem — a bud, 
Ah! don’t ask me again !’ 


CHORUS. 


’*T is Love! blind Cupid now again 
His wonted power doth try ; 
Flings down the flowers, 
Swift pass the hours, 
For Love himself is nigh ! 
New-York, April, 1841. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE: BY MISS M. E. LEE. 
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‘ LAMARTINE,’ says a recent English critic, ‘has not his peer in France, not to say Europe, in the 
peculiar department of poetry in which he is best known. He paints the affections as with hues of 
light ; and like the light, his pen sheds a beam upon every thing in the scope of its theme. It is often 
by the slightest touch, that he developes the force and beauty of a latent thought, which his reader 


at once admires and takes home to his heart, wondering only that it was never before awakened in 
his own bosom.’ 


Wuen in my childhood’s morning, I rested ’neath the shade 

Of the citron or the almond tree, with fruits and blossoms weigh’d, 
While the loose curls from my forehead were liited by the breeze, 
Which hike a spirit haunteth each living thing it sees; 

Then, in those golden hours, a whisper soft and light 

Stole on my senses, thrilling each pulse to wild delight ; 

*T was not the perfum’d make, the dreamy pipe’s low swell, 

The tones of cherish’d kindred, or the distant village bell ; 

Oh! no, my Guardian Angel, that music in the air 

Was but thy viewless pinions, that hover'd round me there! 


11. 


When deeper founts of feeling within my bosom sprung, 

And Love, with soft enchantment, its varied cadence rung ; 
When twilight after twilight still found me lingering near 
Yon green and wavy sycamore, to meet with one most dear; 
Whose least caress could liberate the full springs of my breast, 
Whose kiss at every parting gave strange but sweet unrest, 
Ah! then the self-same whisper upon my spirit fell ; 

Say, could it be his footsteps, which woke the mystic spell ? 
Oh! no, my Guardian Angel, who watchest over me, 

My heart return’d that echo of sympathy from thee ! 


ill. 


And when in bliss maternal I cluster’d round my hearth 

Those blessings God had lent me, to make my heaven on earth, 
When at my vine-clad portal I watch’d their Seamaat lee, 

As my children, wild with frolic, shook ripe figs from the tree ; 
E’en then, though half-definéd, that voice with eweetness fraught 
Pour’d out its notes familiar upon my raptur’d thought; 

What mov’d me then ?— ah! was it the bird’s song unrepressed ? 
Or the breathings of the baby that slumber’d on my breast ? 

Oh! no, my Guardian Angel, I felt that thou wert near, 

To echo back the gladness of my heart-music clear! 


Iv. 


And now old age hath planted its snow-crown on my head, 

And shelter’d from the bleak winds that through the forest spread, 
1 feed the blazing embers that warm my shrinking frame, 

And guard the lambs and children, who scarce can lisp my name ; 
Yet in this wither’d bosom, as in the days of youth, 

The self-same voice consoles me with words of love and truth; 

*T is not the joys of childhood that haunt me in my sleep, 

Or the lost tones of the dear one, whom even now I weep} 

Oh! no, my Guardian Angel, my tried and faithful friend, 

It is thy heart that twineth with mine till life shall end! 





The Island of Cuba. 


CUBA IN 1841. 


Larce numbers of invalids are yearly flocking to Havana, in the 
hope of regaining health, yet knowing little or nothing of the country 
and climate to which they go, and from which the majority never 
return. 

To such invalids, and to the community in general, it may be inte- 
resting to know something more of this beautiful island; and as for 
several years past I believe nothing has been published in the State 
on this subject, (save a few occasional short letters from a private 
correspondent in the ‘Herald’ and ‘ New World’ newspapers,) I pro- 
pose presenting to the public the following extracts of a journal which 
I have kept during the last three winters’ residence in the island. 

I close these few introductory remarks by saying, that my repeated 
and long visits to Cuba have not been made on account of my health, 
and that the following observations were therefore not made under 
the disadvantages of enfeebled constitution, or disappointed hopes. 

To begin then with the entrance into the port of Havana, so famed 
as it is for its beauty, and natural as well as artificial strength, and fit- 
ness for the harbor of a fortified town. You pass at once from the 
open sea through a very narrow passage, each side of which is crowned 
by a strong fortress, and where any ship refusing to answer the chal- 
lenge from the ‘ Moro’ Castle might be almost instantly disabled by 
the guns on either hand, into a large and broad bay, where a fleet 
might lie in perfect security at anchor. The shores, though not re- 
markable for boldness, are beautiful ; and the tall, majestic palms and 
other tropical trees, the general softness and beauty of the foliage and 
verdure, the rich glowing sky, the fervent sun, and even the boat-loads 
of oranges, cocoa-nuts, and other peculiarly tropical fruits, which 
directly surrounded the ship, impress you with the fact that you are 
indeed in the land of perpetual summer ; forcibly bringing the mind 
to dwell upon the time when, after long scheming, and weary watching 
and trial, the little bark of Columbus, with its gallant and enterprizing 
adventurer, first rested in peace and gladness before the sunny island 
of Cuba. A glorious and triumphant moment truly, for the success- 
ful discoverer ; and who could have foreseen that through such means 
this paradise should have been changed to a hell ! 

The town of Havana strikes the eye of the traveller from its no- 
velty, not from its beauty or grandeur. The streets are narrow, very 
narrow, and dirty; the houses are mostly of one story, although some- 
times of two, heavily, clumsily built, and mostly with flat roofs. The 
windows are very large and high, reaching almost from the floor to 
the ceiling, but without glass, and protected by iron bars, which, added 
to the thick massive walls, give the passer-by the feeling that he is in 
a city of prisons. Add to this, that the color of the outside of these 
houses is little attended to, and though sometimes pink, blue, or white, 
is oftener of a dull and dingy hue, spotted and detaced, and that those 
among them which Have not the flat roof, called ‘azotea,’ for prome- 
nading, are tiled with red pottery, and you may well conceive what a 
misshapen incubus upon the face of the beautiful country Havana 
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would seem, to the eye of the stranger. There is but one place that 
I have seen within the walls to which these observations would not 
apply, and that is the ‘Plaza de Arenas,’ a square before the Gover- 
nor’s palace, which is very prettily laid out, and forms a point of 
attraction, inasmuch as almost every evening a military band is sta- 
tioned there, performing with great taste and skill parts of the best 
operas by Bellini, Donizetti, etc. This public and gratuitous amuse- 
ment has been called, and not unfitly, ‘The poor man’s Opera.’ 

The walls of Havana are still kept in good repair, and the large 
gates are shut at half-past ten Pp. M., except on opera nights, or during 
holidays, as Christmas or the Carnival; but there are large suburbs 
without the walls, which contain as many inhabitants as there are 
within. Outside the walls are two public promenades called the old, 
and new ‘ Paséo,’ which are favorite resorts for ladies in their volantes,* 
and gentlemen on horseback or on foot in the evening, just before and 
after sunset; and at this time they present a gay scene, as the ladies 
with their light dresses and bright ’kerchiefs and ribbons, and without 
bonnets, flock thither for their ev ening drive. On Sundays and other 
holidays, these ‘ Paséos’ are often very much crowded, and the volantes 
are kept in strict line, and move round at snails’ pace, while mounted 
lancers are stationed hither and thither, with the flame-like Spanish 
flag, to keep order. This indeed is the only exercise the ladies can 
get, as walking in the town is impossible on the narrow, dirty, unpaved 
streets, which are without trottoirs, and beside it is against all laws 
of Creole etiquette that a lady should be seen in the str reet, excepting 
in her volante. They might indeed walk upon their flat house-tops, 
which are built with such intent, and much enjoyed by foreigners, 
during the cool evening breeze and brilliant moonlight ; but the Creole 
ladies are too indolent to move hand or foot, except under absolute 
necessity, and so they sit still in their houses, looking out of the win- 
dows, as their mothers did before them. 

The favorite amusement of the Creole is the bull-fight and cock- 
fight, where he can freely indulge his gambling propensities. At 
Regla, a village on the opposite side of the bay, and connected with 
Havana by a ferry boat, these cruel exhibitions take place once a fort- 
night. They are conducted after the manner of old Spain, so fre- 
quently described by travellers; only with great deal more cruelty 
and less skill. The bull and horses are mangled and mutilated in a 
most revolting and sickening manner, too disgusting to describe ; yet 
the spectators, who embrace all classes, and among whom you will 
find the grandee of Spain and the lowest black laborer side by side, 
and even betting together, will watch the proceedings with a savage 
delight, and every fresh wound will draw from them immoderate ex- 
clamations of satisfaction, amidst peals of laughter. The same with 
the cock-fights. I have attended both once, and seen human nature so 
degraded as to trample openly upon all feelings of humanity; I have 
watched the expressive countenances of the spectators, and have come 
to the firm conviction that cruelty is a strong trait in the national 


* A voLANTE is a vehicle peculiar, and peculiarly adapted for this country of execrable roads. 
They are in shape like an English cab, but the wheels are far larger than those of the latter, and the 


horse is not driven, but ridden by a negro in gaudy livery. They are much ornamented with pure 
silver, and cost from six hundred to a thousand dollars. 
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character of the Creole, and that he feels a savage, fiend-like pleasure 
in inflicting and witnessing bodily pain. Look at these bull and cock- 
fights; look at the treatment of the mules that bring molasses from 
the country; look at the whippings of the negroes, till their backs have 
the appearance of raw butchers’-meat; look at the manner in which 
live pigs and poultry are carried through the town for sale; and you 
will agree with me, that the savages of the north, the Indians in 
Florida, have more fine feeling than the Spanish Creoles of this island. 

There are two theatres in Havana, one outside the gates, large and 
tasteless in its decorations, the other inside the town, small but neatly 
fitted up, and this latter is the opera-house. Of all public amusements 
you here certainly find the greatest; the performances being Italian 
operas, of the most favorite authors, by an excellent troop of Italian 
singers, and the orchestra powerful and good. 

I have mentioned as one of the fortresses which guard the entrance 
to the harbor, the celebrated ‘ Moro’ Castle, which is mostly hewn 
from the rock as it stands, and has underground communication with 
all the other fortifications in and about the town, in number I think 
eight. It is said that there are also within the ‘ Moro’ vast arrange- 
ments for the storage of food and ammunition, in case of a siege. 
Indeed it is impossible to live half a day in Havana, or take an hour’s 
drive, without being made to feel that this is a fortified town. The 
number of troops here is always very great, and they are undergoing 
almost constantly during the winter some form of drill or military 
exercise, either near their barracks or in the ‘Campo de Mars,’ a 
large enclosed square outside the walls, capable of containing forty 
thousand men. It is worthy of note, that all the troops, officers and 
privates, are from the mother country, the reason of which is, that 
there may be more confidence placed in them than the Creoles, in cases 
of disturbance. The troops are remarkably well dressed and drilled, 
and the arrangements of the barracks are highly spoken of by those 
who have visited them. Outside the walls is an immense prison, 
built by Tacon, and which now contains a thousand prisoners, partly 
criminals of the island, and partly sent over from the mother country 
for political offences. Governor Tacon obliged the prisoners to build 
their own prison, and now they are employed in other public works, 
but never allowed to remain idle. They are marched to and from 
their work. morning and evening, under an escort of soldiers, and 
heavily chained. 

Near this prison the public executions take place, and this is gene- 
rally by means of the ‘Garotte,’ an iron collar attached to a stake at 
the back of a chair, on which the criminal is seated, with the collar 
round his neck. At a given moment the turning of a screw com- 
presses the collar and breaks the neck, producing instantaneous death 
if properly done; but in Havana it is often so clumsily arranged, that 
instead of ending the sufferings of the poor wretch at once, it only 
mutilates and tortures him, in which case a platoon of soldiers finish 
the deadly work by a discharge from their muskets. The body how- 
ever remains exposed for some hours in the same position. By a sin- 
gular custom, on the day previous to execution, criminals are allowed 
to have whatever they may ask for, consistently with their safe-keep- 
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ing. Some ask fora geet dein or segars ; but many for opium 
with which to stupify themselves in prepar ation for their execution. 

About a year since, a parricide was executed here. ‘The ancient 
Spanish penalty for this crime is, that the criminal should be enclosed 
in a sack, with a dog, a cat, and a monkey, and thus, al/ living, be 
thrown into the sea; wi so I believe the law still stands ; but this 
was too barbarous even for Cuba, in the nineteenth century, and the 
criminal on the present occasion was first garotted, and then his body 
enclosed in a cask, on the outside of which were painted the figures 
of the prescribed animals, and thus given to the waters ! 

The frequency of apprehension, and the certainty of punishment 
for criminals, and consequently the amount of crime, have varied much 
under the different governors who have held rule in Cuba. Before 
Tacon’s time it is said there was little or no safety for person or pro- 
perty in Havana. If there was a cry of murder in the streets, ev ery 
body within hearing ran away, and the inhabitants of near houses shut 
up their windows in all haste, and retired to distant rooms, lest per- 
chance they might see what was going on, and be held in some mea- 
sure responsible, by virtue of the law, which ordered all witnesses on 
such occasions to be imprisoned until the trial of the criminal, then to 
appear against him. ‘Thus the murderer was left free to escape. In 
order to prevent this, General Tacon altered this law, making all in- 
habitants of houses responsible for murder taking place near them, 
unless they did their utmost to prevent it, and secured the murderer ; 
the effect of which has been the means of rendering the streets per- 
fectly secure at all times. ‘acon, too, set the example of equal justice 
toward high and low, and equal and firm punishment of crime, whether 
shielded by rank and influence, and backed by ready bribes, or when 
stripped of all these adventitious circumstances; a hitherto unheard 
of innovation in Cuba, and very obnoxious to the noble and wealthy. 
The time of his government is marked as that of the greatest order 
and improvement the island has known, and the rood effects of his 

‘enactments are still to be perceived, although fast disappearing under 
his more lax and corrupt successors The Creoles, not civilized 
enough to appreciate the blessing of being ruled by so firm, honest, 
and just a man, try to decrease his fame, ‘but his name is mentioned 
to this day with the highest degree of veneration and esteem by the 
settlers from old Spain, and all foreigners, who are heard often to 
exclaim, ‘O! if we could but have another Tacon!’ Yet the Creoles 
have much reason to be grateful to his memory, for no governor ever 
did here so much for the public good: he rendered the streets and 
highways free from the knife of the assassin, and from the attack of 
robbers; he sent eleven thousand gamblersand rogues out of the island; 
he prohibited gambling and suppressed it ; he improved the town and 
the promenades; he built an aqueduct of many miles’ length to su; pply 
the town with water in abundance, whereas before his time they 
depended on rain alone. During the few years which have passed 
since his departure, public and private safety has become gradually 
less, though it has not yet reached so very low an ebb as before his 
time. Still this very winter a band of more than thirty desperadoes 
was taken near Matanzas, who had committed many robberies and 
murders, and in whose haunts a number of dead bodies were found, 
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who on the trial confessed their crimes; and yet the ringleaders of this 
band are now again at liberty, having purchased their freedom by the 
payment of a large sum of money to the governor. The others will 
have to remain in prison till they are ransomed by some friends. 
Punishment seldom follows crime here, as long as there is a chance of 
ransom forthcoming ; and to have the pirates shot last summer has cost 
the English consul here an immense deal of trouble. Assassinations 
have taken place in the open streets of Havana about dusk several 
times this winter, and travellers in the country found it necessary to 
go armed to the teeth. 

The Prince of Anglona has terminated his inglorious reign over 
this island; for at the very moment that I am writing this, the guns 
proclaim the landing and installation of the new Governor General 
Valdez. ‘The reputation that precedes him is, that he is an indolent 
but very honest and upright man. Well, we shall soon see what he 
is; and the island cannot lose by the change, because a worse go- 
vernor than Anglona has been is not likely ever to appear. His re- 
moval is a satisfaction to all classes here. He has been in office but 
little more than a year: he came out to this country poor, and appa- 
rently determined to make a fortune in a short time. Being a great 
gambler himself, and open to bribery, it may easily be supposed that 
the cause of good morals and civil order has suffered greatly in his 
hands, particularly as such law has never yet gained a firm footing in 
Cuba. 

It will be a hard task for any government to effect permanent order 
or civil integrity while the religious and moral standard is so low as it 
is here. Havana literally swarms with priests, of various orders, and 
there are many processions, religious shows, ringings of church-bells, 
and the like ; but every man, woman and child knows, that there is 
no order of people in the island so utterly depraved and licentious, 
so thoroughly addicted to vice in all its forms, as these very priests, 
who carry dissipation and degradation written on their fronts in most 
legible characters ; and it is quite as well understood, that all these 
exhibitions of the Virgin, the Saviour, and the thousand and one saints, 
are in fact but farcical theatricals, which create no single thought in 
the by-standers but those of amusement or contempt. Do many men 
go to church? I asked of a Spanish lady the other day. ‘Yes, some- 
times, to look at the pretty girls,’ was the answer, quite seriously 
given; and though there were many other persons present who heard 
both question and answer, no surprise was evinced. No Protestant 
church is allowed in the island by the Spanish government, and there 
is little or nothing to mark the Sunday as set apart from other days. 
It is a holiday, not set apart for religious purposes, but only for public 
amusement. 

From one vice, however, which is grievously prevalent at the North, 
the inhabitants are comparatively free. I mean intemperance. It is 
rare, very rare, to see any one here, white or black, iritoxicated, (ex- 
cepting English and American sailors ;) and consequently in any cases 
of crowds, or holidays, the populace are more orderly than in most 
northern cities. This is particularly striking on those days when the 
negroes have most liberty, as for instance on the sixth of January, which 
is called ‘All Kings’ Day,’ and is strictly a negro celebration. Servants 
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and slaves, almost without exception, have liberty on that day to dress 
themselves in their best attire, and many of them sport very gay 
habiliments, and go through the streets grouped according to their 
various tribes, dancing round one of their number, who is fantasti- 
cally decked out in many colors, and often mounted upon stilts, re- 
presenting the king of the tribe. On such an occasion a northerner 
expects, as a matter of course, that before the day ends there will be 
much disturbance, and very visible effects of potent libations. But 
he will be most agreeably disappointed. There is noise, certainly, 
but this proceeds from the cries, drums, and castanets with which the 
negroes accompany their dancing, but this is all; no mobs, no fight- 
ing, in short, no drunkenness. ‘True there is a patrol stationed here 
and there in the streets to keep order, but this would not be sufficient 
for the purpose, were the populace as fond of ‘the drop’ as is too 
often found at the North. ‘Agua ardiente,’ or the rum distilled on 
the island, is very cheap indeed, and used plentifully as an external 
application ; but as a luxury for the palate, most Creoles prefer cigars, 
which are in constant use with high and low, old and young, men 
and women. With women, however, there is little smoking, except 
among the lower classes. 

Another virtue of the Spanish Creoles I would not omit to mention 
with due honor. I mean their very general politeness and courtesy 
of manner, In riding through the country you meet of course many 
on your way, and some of them certainly not of the most prepossess- 
ing appearance ; yet they never fail to greet you, en passant, with 
their ‘ Buenas dias, Seignor.’ In the streets I have been struck with 
a peculiar courtesy on one point, | mean that of giving and receiving 
light for cigars, between complete strangers, and without distinction 
of rank. Most people smoke in the streets, gentlemen, workmen and 
women, white and black ; and it is not unfrequent to see a negress 
or a carman apply to any gentleman who may be passing, ‘to give 
them fire,’ which is never refused. 

Of the native society here, the traveller, and indeed often the foreign 
resident, can say but little, as among the really higher classes of Spanish 
society there is much exclusiveness, and little desire for the acquaint- 
ance of strangers. Among the few Spanish families I have known, 
I have found both kindness and hospitality, but was often restricted 
in my intercourse by my want of thorough acquaintance with their lan- 
guage, although with many I could converse by means of the French 
language, which is occa3ionally spoken by the natives. As regards 
the externals of society, which any observer may note with a little 
pains, are to be found extreme attention to appearances and conven- 
tional proprieties. As an instance of this, it is not allowable under 
any circumstances that a lady should be seen in a volante with any 
gentleman who is not either ‘her father, husband, or brother; and if 
she should be regardless of this prohibition, she exposes her character 
to the darkest of calumnies. There are many other such restrictions, 
tending to show suspicion and distrust of female virtue, which indi- 
cate at once, to the mind of the stranger, that where so much external 
prudery exists, the foundation is not of the soundest; the more, as 
scandal is constantly busy, and the fair fame of many a lady of high 
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sending is tevniahed if 1 not ot blighted by the many-tongued voice of 
evil report. 

The Spanish women are many of them handsome, and have almost 
without exception fine black eyes, and abundance of raven hair. 
They are fond of bright colors, and display but little taste in any 
article of dress, excepting the far-famed mantilla, which is worn with 
much grace, even by the negresses. I am told by those who have 
seen much of good Spanish-Creole society, that the education of the 
women is very superficial, their reading of the lightest kind, and their 
conversation free, even to indelicacy. 

The foreign society is of course comparatively small, and consists 
chiefly of American families, with a few of English and Germans. 
Small as it is, it is wonderfully split up and divided within itself. 
This is perhaps to be accounted for by the fact of the lamentable 
want of literature, and by the very limited circle, in consequence of 
which there are but very few topics of conversation ; and gossip and 
scandal of every kind, the criticism of the character, actions, and 
words of the neighbor, plentifully intermixed with slander, supply 
the want of topic for a more rational and intellectual conversation 
among the foreign ladies, while the men discuss the interesting sub- 
ject of sugar, exchange, etc. Of course breaks among families natu- 
rally follow such a state of things, and thus it is that small as the 
foreign circle is, it is yet greatly divided within itself. 

The traveller bringing letters of introduction is very readily re- 
ceived, and calls and dinner-parties are the usual consequence. But 
with some few exceptions, there is little to be enjoyed in social inter- 
course in Havana, and this assertion is often made by the residents 
themselves. 

A trip to Matanzas and its adjacent country is one of the most 
agreeable modes of passing the time for a traveller. A steam-boat 
leaves Havana three times a week for Matanzas at six A. M., and arrives 
there between twelve and one p.m. This little voyage in fine w eather 
along the bold shores, that give you an occasional peep through their 
clefts into the rich valleys behind them, is a very pleasant one, and 
becomes highly interesting on approaching and entering the bay of 
Matanzas. ‘his is indeed beautiful, and much larger ‘than that of 
Havana; surrounded by a rich and fertile country. At the end of 
the bay, opposite the entrance, is the town, which though it certainly 
has not much beauty in itself to boast of, can hardly be said to mar 
the prospect, particularly as close behind it rises a range of high and 
picturesque hills, (and among them the ‘ Pan,’ which to the navigator 
serves as first landmark) clothed with luxuriant foliage and crowned 
with the magnificent ‘ Palma Granda,’ the monarch of tropical trees. 
Hither and thither, amidst the undulations of the country on either 
side of the bay, appear the houses of those who prefer living outside 
the town, and which look out very prettily from their little garden- 
plats. Still nearer the town are the long regular barracks of the 
soldiers, from the vicinity of which may occasionally be heard martial 
music, made soft and dream-like by passing over the waters. Ships 
from many parts of the world lie anchored at their moorings, bearing 
aloft the flags of their various nations, while little boats of various 
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shapes and descriptions, are almost sovetentle passing hither and 
thither, and give life and activity to the scene. 

Within the town of Matanzas there is little to interest the stranger. 
There is a ‘ Plaza de Armas,’ as in Havana, and music two evenings 
in the week, and a very pretty ‘Paséo’ along the sea-shore ; but this 
is all. There are, however, many beautiful rides in the immediate 
vicinity, (a pleasure you greatly miss in Havana,) albeit over exe- 
crable roads ; ; particularly one to the ‘ Coimbra,’ a high hill some few 
miles distant, and on the left of the town. I have said the roads are 
execrable, but such an expression conveys but a faint idea of their 
utter wretchedness throughout the island. I think if an European 
were brought suddenly hither, to see human beings risking necks 
and ribs in a ride to the ‘ Coimbra,’ he would pronounce such rash 
mortals bent on self-destruction. Yet with all this, it is an excur- 
sion which is not lightly to be foregone, and is worth a few bruises 
and aching bones. From the summit of this hill are to be seen a 
great number of sugar estates, with their waving harvest of rich bright 
cane, dotted and interlined here and there with trees of various form 
and hue, and interspersed with groves and deep woods, which luxu- 
riate upon the rich, undulating country, and present to the eye a won- 
drously beautiful combination and contrast of light and shade, and 
varied tints. Turn to the other side, and the wide bay and wider sea 
are before you; the former with its beautiful shores, its calm waters, 
and graceful shipping ; the latter with its majestic expanse, and its 
world of associations : and who will not feel that he has cheaply pur- 
chased such an hour, at the expense of almost any personal discom- 
forts in the attainment ? 

The ‘ Canima’ is a beautiful little river, which empties itself into 
the bay of Matanzas, and the lover of the picturesque can hardly 
wish for a more pleasing morning’s pastime, than in rowing up this 
stream. It is usual to take a little boat with an awning over its stern, 
quite early in the morning at Matanzas, say five o’clock ; then, rowed 
by a couple of stout oarsmen, you pass among the shipping, skim 
along the shore, and reach the entrance of the ‘ Canima’ about the 
time of sunrise. The boat then takes a short turn from the bay, and 
finds itself on a beautiful though narrow river, flowing deeply and 
silently between high hills and woods, which reach to the waters’ 
edge, and dip in their long branches. Onward and onward the little 
bark moves, turning now hither, now thither, as the river winds 
among the overshadowing’ hills, sometimes brushing under the over- 
hanging woods, and sometimes drifting among bright flowers, which 
having been shaken from the trees, float on the surface of the water, 
and catch the sun’s first rays in their crimson cups. Lofty palms, 
graceful bamboos, and multitudes of other tropical trees, oftentimes 
half covered with parasitical plants, are so faithfully reflected on the 
calm surface of the river, that one often pauses to ask which is more 
beautiful, the scene above or that below. Onward and onward still, 
and still new objects for admiration are presented to the enchanted 
traveller ; till in two or three hours the eye is almost satiated with 
beauty, and the faculties which have been kept constantly on the 
stretch, are beginning to weary even of enjoyment. Just at this mo- 
ment the river turns once more, and the ‘ Embarcadero’ appears, 
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where you land amidst a cluster of houses, too small to be called a 
village. Here the boat navigation ends. 

From hence the journey can be made either by volante, with two 
horses, or on horseback, as may be preferred, both being to be let at 
the tavern; but there is so much to be seen, that the latter method is 
far more agreeable, and on account of the horrid roads, decidedly 
more comfortable. Ever and anon the traveller stops to look around 
him, and to wonder and rejoice in the beautifully varied landscape. 
He finds himself in a hilly country, rich in its native productions, and 
rich in cultivation. Now he may pass through the waving sugar 
plantations, so beautiful in their fresh light hue of green, so graceful 
in the undulations of the long cane leaves, when swept by the gentle 
sea-breeze. Now he may gallop up a noble avenue of palms or 
mango trees, and refresh himself again in the cool shade of a bower 
of bamboos, which leads him to the garden-like coffee estate ; where 
the deep sober green of the coffee-shrubs is relieved perchance by 
long branches of fragrant white flowers, or by a rich burthen of crim- 
son berries, half shaded by the fringe-like leaves of the plantain, with 
which the coffee squares are abundantly interspersed. 

The middle of, the day is far too warm for comfortable riding or 
driving ; and consequently most excursions are made in the early 
morning or evening, both which seasons of the day have their own 
peculiar charm every where, but most of all in Cuba. Shelley, in 
speaking of the nightingale’s song, uses these beautiful words : 


‘As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and Heaven is overflowed.’ 


And so indeed it is here. The silver light is softer and more caress- 
ing in its beauty, and seems to hold converse with the lofty palm, 
which stands so calmly and majestically, its polished leaves hun 
with dew-drops, and gleaming in the moonlight. The graceful, plume- 
like bamboo assumes a fairy delicacy, and the snowy bells of the 
campanella droop in almost startling beauty among the broad green 
leaves. In early morning, too, when every leaf and flower is yet 
covered with the heavy dew of the past night, and a mantle of vapor 
hangs about the hills, and rests in the deep valleys, the gradual com- 
ing on of day is very beautiful. The lighting up of the eastern sky 
with soft rose-colored hues, which are reflected from the west almost 
as vividly ; the fringing of masses of fleecy clouds with living gold ; 
and then the glorious rising of the sun itself, transmuting the clus- 
tered dew-drops to diamonds, and tinting the soft mist wreaths as 
they rise from the refreshed earth like Nature’s incense. 

At such times a ride on horseback, to one who loves natural beauty, 
is very delightful ; and it is not unfitly ended by bringing him to the 
residence of some one of the hospitable planters, who make their re- 
sidences almost too delightful to strangers, who come to them from 
the North. One thing, however, I am sorry to be obliged to notice, 
which is, that this very hospitality, for which the West-Indian planters 
are so justly famed, is the means of exposing them to much inconve- 
nience from its abuse. Some people come, (it is to be hoped there 
are not many such,) who ‘having heard it was the custom,’ as they 
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say, deliver their letters of introduction, and forthwith take up their 
quarters, ordering the servants and carriage of their host about, as if 
they were their own, and inflict themselves for a most unconscionably 
long time upon the unfortunate family, to whom some unwitting 
friend has given them an introduction. 

Notwithstanding the good nature of the planters, which is ve 
great, there are few of them who have not some story of this kind to 
tell of their own experience ; and some even who having afterward 
visited the North, have received from their quondam guests no far- 
ther attention than a cool invitation ‘ to call whenever they may find 
it convenient.’ 

There is not much variety in life upon an estate, and those who 
are not fond of quiet country pleasures, and require the excitement 
of society, soon weary of it. This is more the case, because there is, 
as already mentioned in regard to the cities, a sad want of books. 

Only about one half of the island is cultivated; the other half is 
forest. There are more sugar estates in the vicinity of Matanzas, 
more coffee near Havana; and the sugar from Matanzas and south 
thereof, are usually better than what you meet with about Havana. 
The cultivation of sugar is very fast on the increase, and of late years 
a great many new estates have been formed along the coast, or in 
the neighborhood of some river, to carry the produce off, whereas the 
production of coffee is very much diminishing. This article has re- 
cently fallen so much in value every where abroad, that the planters 
have hardly been able to pay their expenses, and some have deeply 
sunk into debt. Many have converted their coffee estates into sugar 
estates ; others again whose soil was too much exhausted, have aban- 
doned them and bought new lands. It is here worthy of remark that 
they never manure their land. When exhausted, they say, it is cheaper 
to buy new land, than go to the expense of manuring the old. A 
sugar estate is a fine property here, and there are here many planters 
whose annual income varies from fifty to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The principal coffee plantations in the North are west- 
ward of Havana, in a flat country, and one very deficient in richness 
of soil to the south of Matanzas. 

The interior is peopled by small farmers, the majority of whom 
occupy themselves with tobacco growth. This delicate plant requires 
a great deal of care and attention. It prospers best along the banks 
of small rivers, and in a slight tree-shade. That coming from the 
district called ‘Vuelta de Abajo,’ in the north of the island, is infi- 
nitely the best. 

The pirates who used to infest the north coast of the island have 
been made to give up that profession by the American and British 
cruisers. Cardenas, a small sea-port south of Matanzas, was their 
head-quarters, and the market to which they brought their booty for 
sale. The government used to wink at their depredations and crimes, 
and they became very formidable. Now they have all turned fisher- 
men; but it is constantly to be apprehended that they will return to 
their old and more profitable trade, in case the American and British 
should want their cruisers elsewhere. They are a desperate, reck- 


less crew, and think or feel no more in cutting a man’s throat than 
in killing a musquito. 
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The feeling against the English is very strong and general in this 
country, among Creoles and Spanish settlers. ‘They apprehend that 
the English government may shortly prevail on the Spanish to eman- 
cipate the slaves of this island against the payment of a sum, or some 
kind of compensation, as it is evident that the English have an eye 
on the slaves here. This feeling is so prevalent here, that the court 
of aldermen are said to have recently sent a representation on the 
subject to the home government, warning the latter against takin 
any steps toward emancipation, and expressing strong doubts of the 
loyalty of the people in such case. Exaggerated and often false 
stories, calculated to work upon the finest feelings of human nature, 
have been widely spread by the abolitionists in England, and have 
roused a general outcry in favor of emancipation there. <A short resi- 
dence in the West Indies must convince any calm observer that these 
negroes are unfit to take care of themselves, as long as they labor under 
the disadvantage of being without any kind of education. If slavery 
is to be abolished, declare all children born of slaves after a certain 
date ‘free,’ educate them, and the object of the abolitionists will be 
gained in progress of time, without the numerous disadvantages at- 
tending the plan of immediate emancipation. The English, sipping 
their wine after dinner, or taking their tea comfortably round a family 
fireside, pretend to decide what would be beneficial to a race, of 
which they have never seen any thing, except it may be occasionally 
a negro servant behind a private carriage. 

This is a subject of too great and important interest to be so easily 
understood, and so lightly decided upon, and one which requires the 
action of calm and sober judgment, far more than that of enthusiasm, 
even though the latter be enlisted on the side of philanthropy. 

But without entering upon an argument on this great question, I 
must say, that during my residence in Cuba, [ have rarely seen cruelty 
practised toward the slaves. In one or two instances, certainly, | have 
been witness to a barbarity which has chilled my very heart’s blood ; 
this has not however been either practised or countenanced by masters, 
but was the work of those who, ‘ dressed in a little brief authority,’ 
had the temporary power over those unfortunate beings. 

It is a very common belief here, that the negroes are destined, in 
process of time, and probably not a very distant one, to possess not 
only Cuba, but the whole of the West India islands, to the exclusion of 
the whites. This it would seem is not unlikely. Certain it is, that 
if any dissension should arise between this and the mother country, 
the negroes could easily rise, and take possession of the island. 

If I may be allowed to give my advice to consumptive invalids, with 
regard to their spending the winter here, I should say decidedly, ‘ Do 
not come!’ Three winters’ residence in Havana, Matanzas, and the 
adjacent country, have impressed me with the firm belief that the 
climate is very illsuited for people suffering under pulmonary complaints 

in an advanced stage. In the first place, the changes of temperature 

here are, though not so frequent, yet fully as sudden, and sometimes 
as great, as in New-York, and far more severely felt and injurious than 
there, because here are to be found no glass windows to exclude the 
cold and piercing north wind from your room; no fire-place to warm 
your chilled limbs; no carpets, few wooden floors, none of the com- 
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forts of home. Inthe second place, on a warm day the rooms get too 
close, without the admission of a constant draft of air: it is even in 
winter suffocating without such; and how can a consumptive patien 
think of exposing himself to them? Finally, unless with a near and 
dear friend as nurse, an invalid can hope for little comfort of any kind. 
The residents have very naturally become more or less accustomed 
to the melancholy sights of suffering and dying invalids, who yearly 
flock hither in such numbers ; and although kind, more cannot be ex- 
pected from them. If these poor invalids die, unless the corpse is 
sent home, which is attended with very heavy expense, they are buried 
like dogs with us — heretics are no better in the eyes of the Catholic 
clergy — thrown into a grave a few feet below ‘the surface of the 
earth, without any coffin, and so close to the sea that a high tide gene- 
rally washes the bodies out, and there they remain till the buzzards 
have made so many meals of them as to leave nothing but the bones. 
I say again to invalids, who require care and comfort, ‘ Stay at home !’ 
If you hope for health from the effects of a southern climate, go to 
one which is equable in its temperature, as for instance the south of 
this island, or St. Croix, Lima, etc.; but not to one where the temper- 
ature between evening and morning sometimes changes twenty de- 
grees, and where you have no means of hiding yourselves from the 
cold, or excluding the dampness from your skin, your clothes, and 
every thing you touch ; for in winter the northerly winds are always 
preceded by heavy rains, which render the atmosphere so damp, that 
you cannot keep yourself or any thing about you dry in the houses. 

There is an impression abroad, that the yellow fever exists here 
only in summer and early in the autumn. This is a great error. I 
have had it myself in the middle of December, and great numbers of 
strangers died thereof about the same time. In winter the fever is 
said to be more fatal. ‘The physicians in Havana are mostly Spaniards, 
who are very skilful in the treatment of the yellow fever, but very 
deficient in that of other diseases. Two Scotch physicians have 
most of the practice < among the foreigners, being considered by these 
as possessing more eminence than the former ; “but after all, they are 
very ignorant men in their professions, behind the age, indolent, and 
inattentive. 

On the whole, I think a short visit to the island of Cuba, for a per- 
son in tolerable health, will leave a pleasant impression, but I should 
consider a permanent residence any thing but desirable. The low 
degree of civilization of the people ; their almost entire want of moral 
and religious principle, both among natives and foreign residents ; 
the want of pleasant and intellectual society, of literature e, of all com- 
forts in the mode of living; slavery in its most hideous form ; are, I 
think, good reasons for the above assertion; and all those who are as 
well acquainted with the state of society here as I am, will not be sur- 
prised at my leaving this beautiful garden without regret, but with 
the pleasing anticipation of soon ny, to a civilized country. 


AN EPITAPH. 


UNDERNEATH this stone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which, when alive, did vigor give 
To as much beauty as could live. 
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Tus is a silent city; here the poor, 
The rich, the humble and the proud, lie down 
In fellowship: the pilgrim, whose long tour 
Hath made him weary — he whose soul hath grown 
Sick of the world, here throw their sorrows by, 
And on the lap of earth contented sleepers lie. 


This is a haven, where the ships of life 
Deserted, helmless, all at anchor lay ; 

Their white sails furled, no more they dare the strife, 
But wait the ling’ ring process of pen : 

Vain, vain the guiding compass God had given, 

They Sunnie in Death’s fog — their freight returned to heaven. 























How many a form, fast mingling with the dust 
To which it owed its being, checked its tears, 
Contented with the life-sustaining crust, 
To build a paradise for future years !, 
The joy ungained for which their lives were given — 
May God reward their toil with happier joys in heaven! 


Behind the scenes, fulfilled each various part, 
The actors in life’s drama slumber here : 
Ah! where are they, who with a pitying heart, 

Crept in the shade to dry the wretch’s tear ? 
Nor wished the sun to strike the given mite, 
To blind a gaping world with charitable light. 



























The greedy money-changers, where are they ? 
Whose Laoanat pulsations quickened at the chime 
Of counted gold ! — where those who bartered clay, 
Shrining a soul immortal? Death and Time 
Have levelled both ; the master and the slave 
Claims now an equal share — a coffin and a grave. 






Where is the merchant ? — he, whose every loss 
Stamped a new wrinkle on his care-worn brow ? 
Where he who battled nobly for the cross — 
Whose spirit to no earthly power would bow? 
They both are here; the insatiate tyrant Death 
Smites with no partial hand — att wither at his breath. 






Yes! all are here: the artisan, whose skill 
Mimicked his Maker's — he who groped his way 
Through Learning’s dreary cloisters, at the still 
Dead hour ef midnight, till the golden ray 
Of worldly praise lit up his humble name, 
And he had gained the all his life was spent for — fame. 





But vain, thou ‘ grisly monarch?’ are thy darts ; 

Creation and decay hold equal strife ; 

One dies, and one is born, yet human hearts, 
Are beating still the réveille of life : 

The eternal law of change is mankind’s shield, 

And proof against the darts, the deadliest thou canst wield. 






Peace to the tomb’s pale tenants! We shall all 
Sleep side by side, when life’s short dream is 0’er, 

And wake together, when the sable pall 
Of death is drawn aside, upon that shore 

Where the new-risen legions of the dead 

Shall wait to hear their last, their final sentence read. 

R. S. Cuitton. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Narturat History or Society, 1s THE Barsarovs anp Civitizep Stare. 
By W. Cooxe Tay cor, Esq., LL. D., of Trinity College, Dublin. In two volumes. 
pp. 660. New-York: D. Appleton anp Company. 


THEsE volumes bear the modest sub-title of ‘An Essay toward Discovering the Ori- 
gin and Course of Human Improvement.’ But this does not altogether express their 
character. The design of the work, which has in all respects been well carried out, is 
declared to be, to determine from an examination of the various forms in which society 
has been found, what was the origin of civilization; and under what circumstances 
those attributes of humanity which in one country become the foundation of social 
happiness, are in another perverted to the production of general misery. For this pur- 
pose the author has separately examined the principal elements by which society, under 
all its aspects, is held together, and traced each to its source in human nature; he has 
then directed attention to the development of these principles, and pointed out the cir- 
cumstances by which they were perfected on the one hand, or corrupted on-the other. 
Having thus by a rigid analysis shown what the elements and conditions of civilization 
are, he has tested the accuracy of his results by applying them to the history of civili- 
zation itself, as recorded in the annals of the earliest polished nations, and has thus 
been led to consider the principal moral causes that have contributed to the growth 
and to the decline of states. He has in this way applied recorded facts asa test of the 
accuracy of his reasoning; and if in any part he may have erred, he has supplied the 
reader with the means of detection. The descriptions of the usages and customs of 
savage life have been taken from the travellers, ancient and modern, whose narratives 
have best stood the test of experience and criticism. Where it was necessary to make 
a choice, preference has been given to those whose views of the nature and tendency of 
barbarism differed most from those advocated by the author. Viewing barbarism as a 
degradation of our nature, it has been an object to point out the tendencies to corrup- 
tion, similar in kind, if not in degree, which exist in civilized life, and to show how neces- 
sary it is that society.should always keep in action its two great conservative princi- 
ples, intelligence and virtue. 

In the chapter on the Evidences of Lost Civilization, the author argues, that previous 
to its discovery by Columbus, America possessed a greater share of the artsand sci- 
ences than could be deduced from the present condition of the Indian race, or from the 
accounts given of them by their early conquerors ; and in his preface, he triumphantly 
refers to the reports of Messrs. Carnerwoop and SrepHens’ recent researches, as 
unanswerable proof of the correctness of his position. In examining the scriptural 
account of the origin of civilization, Mr. Taytor says the spirit of reverence was per- 
mitted to regulate, but not to check, the spirit of investigation and inquiry, prompted 
by which latter, he throughout consulted the records in the original Hebrew, because 
of its simplicity, which no translation could preserve. In the historical investigations, 
our author shows that the principal delusions which have at different times exercised a 
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pernicious influence over humanity, were founded not on absolute falsehood, but on 
misconceived truths ; and therefore should be viewed, not with anger, but with pity and 
tenderness ; and he deduces from the records of mistaken opinion lessons of mutual 
toleration, mutual forbearance, and brotherly kindness, derived from sharing a common 
nature. The following passage from the preface is equally modest and felicitous : 


“The examination of the diversified elements which have contributed to form our modern system 
of civilization has led the author over ground already traversed by the most eminent publicists of 
modern times; they have shown how opinions embody themselves in forms and institutions, and how 
these institutions necessarily influence actions, He could scarcely hope to add any thing to the re- 
searches of such men as Lieber, Guizot, Jouffroy, and Victor Cousin, but he has endeavored to con- 
dense and unite their several disquisitions, so as to form an outline of the philosophical history of 
opinions, and their influence on life and action. 

“ Viewing indigence and vice as the great destructive agents in human society, he has deemed it 
necessary to examine the means adopted by public and private benevolence for their condition, and 
to test their efficacy by new recorded experience. This may be termed an inquiry into the conserva- 
tive principles of society —a subject naturally suggested by the history of civilization, but one of 
too great extent and importance to be fully discussed in a single chapter. The author has therefore 
labored rather to point out what should be the subjects of inquiry than to answer the doubts and 
solve the difficulties which such a wide and tangled field of investigation must necessarily present. 

“Tt would be not only presumptuous, but absurd, to assert that he has executed such a task per- 
fectly and completely ; it would be saying in other words, that he had detected:all the wrongs and 
errors of humanity, and had provided their appropriate remedies. He is aware that he has done 
little more than collect the scattered materials which eminent moralists and philanthropists have 
produced, and formed them into a kind of map, which may be both a convenient record of what has 
been already accomplished, and perhaps a guide to future discovery. To use the illustration of an 
American poet, he has been anxious to leave ‘ foot-prints on the sands of time’— 


* Foot-prints, that perchance another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.’* 


“In the discussion of such a variety of topics as necessarily enter into the complicated histories of 
barbarism and civilization, many of which have been the themes of bitter dispute and angry contro- 
versy, the author, without at all compromising his own opinions, has been anxious to avoid saying 
any thing which could reasonably offend persons of any creed, sect, or party.” 


We take our leave of this neatly-executed work, alike entertaining and instructive, 


and attractive in style, with a cordial recommendation to the reader to possess himself 
of its contents without delay. 


A Voice to THe Marnien. Addressed to Husbands and Wives. By Jonn Matuer 
Austirx. New-York: Lane.eys, Chatham-street. Utica: O. Hutcuinson. 


WE can imagine the builder of this book chuckling over his literary project in its in- 
ception, with something like the following soliloquy : ‘A Voice tothe Married? That’s 
a taking title! It will cause the book to make money; especially when I add, ‘Addressed 
to Husbands and Wives.’ All husbands and wives will desire to buy it, of course; and 
all those beside who expect to become such. It’s a capital idea!’ And down sits our 
‘author,’ with a pile of miscellaneous scraps, cut from old country newspapers, and 
numerous passages, short and long, collated from the English-classic and modern au- 
thors, all to be forthwith tacked together, and interpolated, in connection with a suffi- 
cient amount of the compiler’s long-drawn commentaries, and stale truisms, to make it 
pass as original, and form a book of four hundred pages. Many of these passages and 
sentences are pilfered and interwoven without acknowledgment; nevertheless, the 
volume is full of ‘As a distinguished writer observes ;’ ‘It has been well said;’ ‘ As is 
truly remarked ;’ and the like expedients of a mediocre mind, to eke outa page. But 
reader, who do you suppose Mr. ‘Joun Matuer Austin’ really is? We will inform 
you. We had not perused ten pages of his work, before we knew the ‘ Voice,’ and its 
owner. Mr. ‘ Austin’ is the author of the ‘Tribute to the Memory of Firzavex Smrru,’ 


* ‘Psalm of Life,’ by Mr. H. W. Loncreiow, in the ‘ Knickersocker’ Magazine. 
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which was noticed in our last May number; a work of which the hapless publishers 
sold but one copy, and even that was doubtless bought by a friend of the author, or of 
his subject. We marvel not that the writer should desire to conceal his real name and 
identity, under these circumstances; although we confess a little surprise at the un- 
manly and dishonest method of disguise which he has adopted. But it is all in vain. 
No one who should sit down to the task of perusing this ‘ Voice,’ could fail to perceive, 
that its characteristics are precisely those which we set forth as distinguishing the 
‘Tribute ;? the same heterogenous compound of inflated common-place; the same 
crude, diluted, and nebulous disquisitions upon incontrovertible facts; the same ‘ weak, 
washy, everlasting flood’ of words, bristling with plagiarisms; the whole marked by 
a style dull and disjointed, without elegance and without force; and comprising alto- 
gether as pretty a specimen of spiritless fwattle, as one could find ina summer’s day. 
Women, who are the best judges in such matters, will rendera speedy verdict upon the 
book. Two intelligent ladies, the one married and the other single, to whom we sub- 
mitted it, for a confirmation or condeinnation of our judgment, pronounced the work a 
miracle of labored common-place, and only valuable as a sedative. But we waste 
words and space upon a subject like this. We can only add, that if the printing of 


such trash be not felt as an insult upon the public taste, we are afraid it cannot be 
insulted. 





Corse pe Leon, or THE Bricanp. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. In two 
volumes. pp. 438. New-York: Harper anp Brotners. 


Ma. Butwer — we beg his pardon, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer — has exhibited his 
beau ideal of a highwayman in the pages of ‘ Paul Clifford;’ nota little to the detri- 
ment, wise ones say, of manners and morals among the rising generation. Mr. James, 
the other great English novelist of the age, has presented us, in ‘Corse de Leon,’ with his 
idea of what moral, physical, and mental excellence may céexist with the practice of a 
profession somewhat similar. But what a difference between the highwayman, the 
bold bad man of the road, of Mr. Butwenr, and the brigand of Mr. James! The former 
outraged moral propriety, in making a hero of his villain, by dating his existence in 
modern times, when the general sense of mankind was adverse to unlawful appropria- 
tion, and when the gallows, and other agents of reform, were strenuously endeavoring 
to keep sinners from wandering into paths of unrighteousness; the latter has been 
wise and decorous enough to establish his brigand hero in an age when the laws of 
meum and tuum were as yet but vaguely recognized; when robbery ona scale more or 
less extensive was tiie principal employment of kings, courts, barons, and in short of 
all who could lay the strong hand upon whatsoever their eyes coveted, from a province to 
a purse, or from a fair young lady to a sheep of desirable pinguitude. Living in such an 
age, the furtive propensities of Mr. James’s brigand were neither so apparently detest- 
able, nor the reasoning by which he justified them so offensively sophistical, as in the 
case of the accomplished Clifford ; and moreover, there is no glaring inconsistency in 
the combination thereof with generous deeds and noble sentiments. In a word, we can 
sympathize as much as the novelist requires with the brigand of James, while in reading 
of Mr. Clifford it is all but impossible to resist the constantly recurring impression that 
he was, to all intents and purposes, a scoundrel, and ought in justice to have been made 
experimental in trying the strength of a hempen suspender. 

As for the rest, we see no occasion for remark upon the story of ‘Corse de Leon,’ or 
the skill displayed by its author in concocting incident, or delineating character. His 
powers in these respects are known to all novel readers; and though the rapidity with 
which he brings out his romances does unquestionably subject him to criticism on points 


of style, he is deservedly a favorite with the public, and his books are always taken up 
with pleasure. 
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A Crassicat Dictionary: containing an Account of the principal Proper Names 
mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the important points con- 
nected with the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the 
Greeks and Romans. ‘Together with an account of Coins, Weights, and Measures, 
with Tabular Values of the same. By Cuartes Antuon, LL. D. In one volume, 
Svu. pp. 1430. New-York: Harper anp Brorners, 

wn 


Docror AnTuon has done much for the promotion of classical learning. The text- 
books he has published for the study of the ancient languages are distinguished by great 
accuracy, and uncommon fulness of illustration, and have deservedly won for the au- 
thor a high reputation as a profound and able scholar. Their very general adoption in 
this country, and the increasing favor they meet with in European schools and colleges, 
are the best evidence of their merit. To complete the learned author’s design of fur- 
nishing an uniform and full series vf books for the study of the ancient writers, it was 
undoubtedly necessary that he should prepare a classical dictionary which should be 
more comprehensive and accurate than any hitherto published. This task he has ac- 
complished in the volume before us, and in a manner, we think, that cannot fail of giving 
universal satis‘action. The subject of ancient geography, so indispensable to be well 
understood by the classical student, is treated of more minutely than in any similar 
work. In elucidating the most interesting points of ancient history, also, the author 
has been particularly happy. In the department of biography, and especially that 
branch of it embracing the history and character of the celebrated Greek and Roman 
writers, there is discovered great research, and a thorough acquaintance with ancient 
literature. The mythological articles are, we are pleased to see, in common with the 
rest of the work, entirely free from the indelicacies so often found in the old Lempriére. 
The fine arts among the ancients, also, afford a topic of great interest, and are very pro- 
perly dwelt upon at much length. 


Tue Poetry anp History or Wyomise: containing Campsett’s Gertrude, with a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Wasnineron Irvine, and the History of 
Wyomigg, from its Discovery to the Beginning of the present Century. By Wr- 
uam L. Stone. In one volume. pp. 324. New-York: Witey anp Putnam. 


Tuis volume recommends itself forcibly to whomsoever takes it up, and but glances 
over its pages. It is most handsomely printed upon fine white paper, and embellished 
with nine engravings, executed in London. Mr. Irvine’s biographical sketch of Camp- 
BELL, beside some admirable remarks upon authors and their judges, embodies several 
extracts from his original correspondence, and embraces altogether a clear outline of his 
life and character. But not the least, nor the least interesting, portion of the work, is 
from the competent hand of Colonel Stong, who in what purports to be, and is, sober 
history, has given us a romance, of the liveliest interest, from first tolast. The eventful 
immediate and collateral history of the Wyoming valley, involving anecdotes and bio- 
graphical sketches of its living and dead, and vivid views of its lovely and picturesque 
scenery, is no longer a desideratum. We found no small difficulty in retaining the 
volume for perusal, after it came into our hands; so that we but utter the popular voice 
when we say, that our readers will find it one of the most entertaining volumes of the 
season. A critic ‘whose judgment cries in the top of ours,’ justly observes, in speak 
ing of one feature of the work : ‘Mr. Stone has a sort of paternal regard for the fame of 
Brant, and has entered upon the defence of that great warrior’s reputation against Camp- 
bell’s epithet, ‘the monster Brant.’ As the author of the biography of Brant, Mr. Stoye 
possessed materials for his defence; and the occasion of writing the history of Wyo- 
ming Valley, afforded an opportunity for that act of justice, without the appearance of 
starting, at this late day, a substantive exposition of Campbell’s injuries toward the 
great American warrior.’ 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Lemprrere’s Crassicat Dictionary AND THE New-York Review. — It was the 
fortune of this Magazine, some moons ago, to become involved in what the French call 
a polemique, of no little raciness and vigor, with the North-American Review, on the 
subject of Professor ANrHon’s Greek Reader ; vehement injustice having been done, as 
was contended, and to our notion somewhat convincingly proved, ‘both to the ‘Reader’ 
and its accomplished editor, in the pages of the Review aforesaid. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that the success with which that warfare was carried on has stimulated a relish 
for such encounters with the quarterly magnates of criticism, when the KnicKERBOCKER 
is found lifting up its voice — feeble perhaps, but yet not altogether unheard in remote 
corners of the land, and even in ‘furrin parts’ — in firm though courteous remonstrance 
against what is conceived to be manifest injustice perpetrated by the last New-York 
Review, to the detriment of one who is no longer living, to vindicate his own labors and 
his fame. 

The article in which this wrong has been committed, occupying twenty-two pages of 
the number, is an eloquent and learned notice of Professor ANTHON’s new edition, 
‘greatly enlarged and improved,’ of Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary; ably written, 
and we have no doubt on the whole justin its eulogies; although it seems rather 
hard to comprehend how, if the original Lempriére was indeed so meagre, inac- 
curate, and worthless as it is made to appear, it could be so long accepted, both in 
England and this country, as the classical student’s indispensable companion, and run 
through so many editions, under the eyes of good classical scholars, without either 
rebuke orimprovement. But we have no inclination to depreciate in one iota the labors 
or the merits of Professor Anton, whose scholarship, sagacity, and unwearied industry 
no one better knows or more truly honors than ourselves; and considering that Lem- 
priére’s harvest, both of fame and profit, from his Dictionary, has been ample, and 
moreover, that he has been dead some dozen years or more, we see no special reason for 
our interference, even if his demerits are somewhat exaggerated in order to heighten 
the claims of his learned-and judicious editor. 

But we think that injustice has been done in the Review — unintentionally no doubt, 
and through mere inadvertence — to others, countrymen of our own, at whose hands the 
work of Lempriére had received valuable improvements, and one of whom, as we have 
already intimated, has lately passed away, alike from mortal labor and mortal recom- 
pense. The reviewer takes no notice whatever of the two successive editions of 
Lempriére, published in this city in 1836 and ’37, under the supervision of the late 
Lorenzo L. Daponte and the (now) Reverend Jonn D. Oattsy; although there were 
important emendations effected by these gentlemen, which, considering that they obvi- 
ated some of the defects in the original work most strongly and pointedly condemned 
by the reviewer, might fairly claim from him at least a passing word or two of recog- 
nition. 

The heavy charges brought against the original work of Lempriere may be classed 
under three principal heads: gross and needless indelicacy, inaccuracy, and want of 
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method ; and it is for remedying these three classes of evil, that Professor ANTHON is 
most warmly lauded. We repeat, that it is far from our intention or our wish to deny 
him one particle of the credit justly due for the good work done by him in this behalf; 
but we do say, that in the editions of Daronre and Oaitsy it had, to a considerable ex- 
tent, been done already. As for the indecency, we need only suggest a comparison 
between their editions and either of the English, to show how thoroughly they did the 
needful work of expurgation. Their first edition, brought out in 1836, was prepared for 
the press under the urgent pressure of an exhausted market, and therefore in greater 
haste than themselves desired ; but even in this they accomplished much toward the 
amendment of the other two defects. They separated the mythological from the geo- 
graphical and historical portions, and these two from each other. Obliged, however, by 
want of time, to limit their exertions almost entirely to the geographical portion, at 
once the most important and the most incorrect, they re-wrote nearly every article, 
applying to the subject the research of recent travellers and antiquaries, and added 
several hundreds. In the edition of the next year, bestowing upon it twelve months’ 
most assiduous labor, they carried out the judicious plan with which they had com- 
menced, consulting the best authorities that could be obtained in Europe, as well as in 
this country, and in short effecting improvements so extensive and so thorough, that 
the work came from their hands in fact as new, resembling Lempriére’s in nothing 
scarcely except the outline of its plan. His mistakes were corrected, his omissions 
supplied, his grossness all expunged; and with a scholarship far surpassing his in pro- 
fundity and extent, the scholarship of the editors themselves as well as of modern 
European commentators, a character of accuracy was stamped upon.the work which 
from him it never had received. 

The reviewer dwells at length, and most justly, upon the new importance given to 
the Dictionary, by the labors of Professor AnTuon, regarded as a ‘critical Thesaurus’ 
for the use of scholars; by this word ‘scholars’ meaning not students in school or col- 
lege, but accomplished lovers and investigators of classic lore. In this light it must be 
and is most cheerfully conceded, that the Classical Dictionary of Professor ANTHON stands 
without a rival. The immense body of German learning, research, and disquisition 
with which he has enriched it, places it far beyond the reach or even the pretence of 
competition. It may perhaps be questioned whether for students merely, for school- 
boys, the less bulky and much less expensive editions of Daponreand Ocitey are not 
still preferable. They are equally accurate, equally pure, more convenient for consulta- 
tion, and, it is believed, quite comprehensive enough for ordinary school and college use, 
to which indeed it strikes us the immense elaboration of the Germans would be rather op- 
pressive than advantageous. Be that as it may, however, we have thought it a duty to 
offer these few remarks, in justice both to the living and the dead ; rendering all homage to 
the talents, the learning, and the industry of Professor ANTuon, and feeling that he can 
well afford to dispense with applauses rendered at the cost of another’s fame. 


ENGRAVING AND ExuisiTion oF THE ‘ Apotto Association.’ — We are indebted to 
the supervisor of the Apollo Association for a copy of the superb engraving which has 
been presented to each of its members. The subject is ‘General Marion in his Swamp 
Encampment, inviting a British Officer to Dinner,’ painted by Joun B. Wuire, Charles- 
ton, (S. C.,) and admirably preserved in mezzo-tint by Sarratn, of Philadelphia. 
Alike in subject, conception, and,execution, this picture does honor to American charac- 
ter and American art. We had hoped, to the last, to be able to do justice to the large 
and superior collection of paintings, etc., aow exhibiting at the Gallery of the Associa- 
tion. Various indispensable and pressing engagements, however, have frustrated this 
design, greatly to our regret. Wecan therefore only again call upon citizens and stran- 
gers, who desire an hour or two of most pleasurable enjoyment, to visit the exhibition 
before its close, which will be in the course of two weeks. 
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Txe Epiror’s Drawer is again overflowing, and we must have recourse to our an- 
cient method of reference to a portion of its contents. From among the briefer prose 
papers, we select three or four, designing to present others, kindred in Jength and cha- 
racter, as occasion may serve. The subjoined, from a Philadelphia correspondent, is 
too graphic, and too naturally told, not to be a veritable sketch : 


A LEAF FROM THE DIARY OF A BACHELOR. 


FOUND AMONG HIS POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, 


Amonc the shadows and afflictions of existence, I have found many spots of sunshine and delight. 
I have seen hours, I have experienced sensations, which seemed to me as though they came dircct 
from heaven, and were a foretaste of that better country to which the righteous dre to be translated, 
‘where there is fulness of joy, and pleasures forever more.’ These enjoyments always came after 
some peculiarly sombrous hours, or after some endurance of pain. 

I recollect, several years ago, one summer afternoon, being afflicted with the tooth-ache. Never 
‘have I experienced, before or since, such excruciating agony. lam naturally somewhat nervous, and 
this lashed every fibre of my frame into fury. If a worm of fire had been confined within my jaw, 
writhing and turning about for liberty, I could not have been more completely tortured. Occasion- 
ally, the nerve would dart and throb, as if some mysterious power were pulling it for pastime, and 
the blood would sink to my heart, as if rushing from some enemy of the head. Altogether it was the 
quintessence of suffering —the Ultima Thule of pain. I became slightly delirious. A glass of camphor- 
water that stood near me, seemed transformed into some vast vessel, and the undissolved gums at the 
bottom turned apparently into fossil remains of the teeth of the mastadon, 

It was a cloudy afternoon, and it had begun to rain. Now and then a gleam of lightning, heralding 
the sudden thunder, flashed upon my eye. I have a faint recollection of rushing into the street, over- 
turning the cake-table of an old dame, who was hurriedly packing up her vendibles at a corner, and 
sweeping onward among the moving citizens and umbrellas of the town. 

I know not exactly how I reached my dentist’s. I confess a reminiscence of sitting in his great 
chair, with my head humming like a top, my nerves throbbing, and my wet locks hanging about my 
ears. I remember too the shuddering chill I felt, when the refractory dent was first touched with 
that potent instrument, vulgarly called, by way of brevity, ‘ cold iron; and I recall the great rain 
drops that kept pattering against the windows. In a moment, it seemed as if all the length of the 
worm of fire had collected into a ball, which hung to my tooth, and would not let it go. One rush of 
blood from my nostrils and mouth, aad tears to my eyes, and I was free. 


+ . . ~ . * 


There lay the little mass of bone on the dentist’s table. A speck not so large as the head of a re- 
spectable pin had undermined the integrity of that mutinous molar, and caused all my pain. I could 
not realize it; and I felt a kind of triumph over the inanimate article, as if I had vanquished an ene- 
my, who was now impotent at my feet. 

When I left the room where I had won the victory, not with but over the jaw-bone, the storm had 
passed over to the east, and the sun looked out from among the long bars of gold and crimson clouds 
in the west, with one of his sweetest smiles. I do not believe that 1 was ever before so happy — so 
full of exquisite delight. Truly, Burke defined this word correctly, when he said it was the sensation 
of relief from pain. I went down to the river. Every body that 1 met seemed to feel joyous and 
good-natured: the sunlight lay mingled with the blue, half-sleeping waters around those verdant 
islands in the stream ; the little sail-boats were glittering to and fro; ships were gliding down the 
Delaware ; and afar over the woodlands of Jersey a glorious rainbow reared its gorgeous and many- 
colored arch against the floating drapery of the tempest. I was full of joy; such joy as can alone 
spring from the spirit, upon the departure of physical suffering. 


We have a capital gossipping paper from Prince Gitsert Davis, overflowing, like 
his capacious cellars, with bright and sparkling things, of various kinds, but all good. 
It shall appear anon; in time perhaps for many of our tasteful readers in the Atlantic 
cities to peruse after dinner, over a glass of some one (perhaps two) of his delicious 
summer wines. 
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Tue author of ‘A Connecticut Sunday’ will find his essay anticipated in the ‘ Sketches 
of the Country,’ in the present number, the writer of which has drawn a similar scene, 
with a faithful pencil; recalling to our mind a beautiful poem by the Rev. Mr. Pinney, 
of the Episcopal Church, a New-England poet now resident, we believe, at the south- 
west, and President of a flourishing colleg’ate institution in that region: 


SABBATH MORNING. 


How calm upon this holy day 
Morning unfolds the eastern sky, 
And upward takes her radiant way, 
Triumphant to her throne on high; 
Earth glorious wakes, as o’er her breast 
The Morning flings her rosy ray, 
And blushing from her dreamless rest, 
Unveils her to the gaze of day ; 
So still the scene, each wakeful sound 
Seems hallowed music breathing round. 


The night winds to their mountain caves, 
The morning mists to heaven’s blue steep, 
And to their ocean depths the waves 
Are gone, their holy rest to keep ; 
*T is tranquil all, around, above ; 
The forests far which bound the scene 
Are peaceful as their Maker’s love, 
Like hills of everlasting green ; 
And clouds like earthly barriers stand, 
Or bulwarks of some viewless land. 


Each tree that lifts its arms in air, 
Or hangs its pensive head on high, 
Seems bending at its morning prayer, 
Or whispering with the hours gone by; 
This holy morning, Lord, is thine! 
Let silence sanctify the praise ; 
Let heaven and earth in leve combine, 
And morning stars their music raise! 
For tis the day — joy, joy, ye dead! — 
When death and hell were captive led ! 


A new correspondent, struck with the beauty and terseness of the following descrip- 
tion of Venice, has translated it for our pages. It forms a part of the first chapter of a 
work by AtpHonse Rover, entitled ‘ Venizia La Bella.’ 


—— Pianto! Pianto! 
Dimmi pur prego, si sci morta o viva! 


Tell me, prithee, art thou dead or alive ! 
Petrarco : Trionfo della Morte. 


Arter fourteen centuries’ dominion over the seas; after having filled the universe with her splen- 
dor and her glory; Venice died obscurely in one corner of her lagoons; and the sepulchre of a 
great nation has served as a pedestal to the young conqueror of Italy. 

Venice died like an antique courtesan, lying in the midst of flowing bowls and flowers; without 
defence ; her arms voluptuously folded under her head, her lids closed, and a smile on her lips; 
baring her bosom with recklessness to the knife of the assassin, as she had prostituted it all her life 
to the gold of nations; yet still, how beautiful she is in her coffin! 

Bonaparte! in consummating this impious deed, didst thou not feel a remorse at heart, which 
seemed to say, ‘Thou art a murderer!’ Couldst thou, young man, see death seize on so beautiful a 
life, and the Austrian eagle hover over the noble corpse to devour it, with a tearless eye? Oh! thy 
soul must have bled in the presence of such a calamity! —so deep, so sudden, that the history of the 
world offers none to equal it! 

Truly, it was in the destiny of both — great man and powerful city — that ye should meet face to 
face, that one might be annihilated! Thou hast accomplished thy mission, and one stroke of the pen 
executed this infernal sentence, in which thou didst act only the part of executioner. 
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Where is the artist, where the upright man, who can refuse tears to this great moral calamity, 
the hero of which is a whole nation ? — to this assassination of a celebrated city, whose voice of com- 
plaint is the roaring of the sea in its channels ?— whose sobs issue through eyes of marble and stone! 

Would you realize adream? Would you scan and touch with the eye and finger those vast piles 
which the imagination often creates in the exhalations of sleep? Would you conjure up those won- 
derful palaces, where the Arabian and the Gothic twine and embrace in singular colonnades ; where 
the trefoil and the ogee, innumerably reproduced, seem to be curiously peeping through the walls, to 
behold themselves in the facets of the waves? The gondolas of Mestre and Fusine will transport 
you to Venice ; to that holy shrine of pilgrimage where Byron bent his knee — that knee which had 
never bent, not even before God! For of all the cities of the world, Venice is the artist city; Venice 
is the daughter of the arts. She owes nothing to earth. The very sod she tramples on, was con- 
quered from Nature ; she disputes it day by day with the Sea. The water which quenches her thirst 
is received from Heaven, as well as the genius of her artists and her heroes. 
















Tue following has been sent us as ‘ the production of a Boston wag, who thinks that 
Mr. Russe t, effective and popular though his style may be, may nevertheless give the 
public ‘too much of a good thing’ in his old this and old that;’ and he desires us to 
say, that after hearing of Mr. Russext’s affecting song composed on General Harri- 
son’s ‘Old Grey Wife,’ and which so delighted the late excellent President, according 
to the composer, he himself sat down and wrote a very thrilling song, called ‘My Old 
White Hat,’ and another entitled ‘My Old Humbug,’ which he is anxious to dispose 
of to our vocalist : 










‘GRAND CONCERT. 
Xs 
*Mr. Twapp e has the honor to announce to his friends, that he will give a concert 
on Saturnalia evening, at the Bassooneon, at seven o’clock. The music by a most emi- 
nent composer. 
PART IL. 








Reproduction. Piano Forte, - - - - - TALLBUT 
Song —Away! away! over Back Bay, ho! - - - ‘TWapDDLeE 
Song —The Old Grist Mill, - - - - - T WADDLE 





* Can this be the grist-mill that nine years hence 
Will be taken and used for a cow-yard fence ?” 






Song — The Old Church Mouse, - - - ~ - TWapDDLe 








‘ Near to a pew that was newly lined, 
Sat an old church mouse, who had not dined,’ etc. 









Descriptive Song —The Rowdy. Words written ezpressly for 
Mr. Twaddle, - - - - - - TWapDLe 


‘ Light is the room! how light — no dark — how warm! 
Drunk on the floor the last young spark falls down, 
Trembling, not knowing what he was about, 

He babbles —‘ My mother, do you know I’m out?” 


Hark! ’twasacat! No’t’sadog! No! it’s Ned! 
Clack! clack! ‘Oh dear, if I could go ahead! 
Why amI blind? I’m sure I once could see; 
But eye and sight have failed. Ah, me! ah, me!’ 














Sleep on, old Ned! sleep on! "Tis nature’s cry! 

The bottle’s all emptied, and I am so dry! 

Eating and drinking have made me a brute! 

My poor head will split, and my brain come through 't! 
The bells ring for fire,’ etc. 





[This song represents a young man under circumstances too common to prove an 
exaggeratiou. We see the youth deserted by his natural good sense, in the extreme of 
folly and drunkenness, for the pleasures of frolic; the fire-burns bright ; the muscles of 
his body sink from no want of stimulus; the current of his thoughts is interrupted by 
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the entrance of a watchman ; the door opens, and he struts forth with an irregular zig- 
zag, regardless as the world of the gaze of the waiters. ] 


PART II. 


Song —The Old Tin-Pail, - TWapDDLE 
Song — Foot it! foot it! I’ve lost my pig — the cow is gone! TWADDLE 


Duet —The Old-Nurse Lamp — and Old Fine-Tooth Comb, TWADDLE 
‘Oh! deem me not an useless thing.’ 


Song — The Dropsical.Idiot — by request, - . - Twappoie 
Song — (new) —The Old Irish Baby, TWADDLE 
Song — On Old green Frog-pond’s rock- bound coast, - +  TWapDLe 


If ‘he may laugh who wins,’ Mr. Russet will relish the above as heartily as any 
one; for he certainly maintains his popularity with the simple music-loving public. 


Tue subjoined fanciful lucubration is the embodiment by an artist of his conception 
of a picture to which he has given the name of Echo, and which we understand may 
be found among the paintings of the National Academy : 


- 


ECHO: THE TONGUE’S INVISIBLE SPIRIT. 


BY STANSBURY HOXIE. 


Txov tenant of the lone, still solitude, the mouldering ruin; by the bold cliff, in the deep dell, and 
the dark cavern! Mysterious, incorporeal companion of the fairies, hermit of hermits, belle and 
beau ideal of inhabitativeness, lover of the poet’s sweetest studios! Thou listening sentinel of sound ; 
thou intangible mocker of the living, thou ‘ pretty poll’ of acoustics; fascinating imitator, sweet 
counterfeiter, innocent forger! Obedient, responsive, untiring, sleepless recluse! Say, art thou 
male or female? Thou hast the softening spirit of sweet Woman; one loves thy ‘ yes, yes,’ thy ‘ no, 
no,’ thy ‘come, come,’ and sometimes thy ‘go, go! But ah! thou art not colloquial. 

Thou art an undulating wave, a duet of one accord, Accordance personified ; an impress upon air, 
a cast of sound, a double of the distance ; twin of tone, fac-simile of utterance, auditor, auditress, and 
audience ; air-mould of words; thy food is resonance, and thy capacity from the soft whisper of the 
gallery to the reverberating thunder among the mountains. I love thee, sweet one, and in my regard 
for thy identity, I trust that when Babel broke, thou wert not there: but if ’t were so, I pity thee ; 
thy love of quiet now needs no long tale. Thou hast thy spirits too, thou nymph, fay, elf, or faun ; and 
once in moody mind I thought I saw thee ‘ teetering’ upon a zephyr, with quick attentive ears, and 
ready ductile tongue, which one or many, seemed, as graceful motion changed its true position, eva- 
ding sight, while close beyond, waving fac-similes diminished slow and sweetly in the distance, into 
small shades. 

Thou paradox of tongues! thy last and faintingjtones are leaving'me that word of many memories, 
‘Farewell, farewell!’ 


‘Lixpey’s Horricutture.’ — The taste for horticultural pursuits has greatly in- 
creased in this country, within the last few years; and we are therefore the more 
pleased to welcome the excellent volume before us, from the press of Messrs. Witey 
anv Purwam. The edition appears under the supervision of two American editors, Dr. 
Gray, the eminent botanist, and Mr. Downe, whose botanic garden at Newburgh 
has been seen by many of our readers. Dr. Linptey of London is too well known asa 
vegetable physiologist, and by his many botanical writings, to require farther mention 
than to say, that in this horticultural work he furnishes a thorough guide to practical 
men, whereby they may avail themselves of the ascertained principles of physiology, 
in promoting and improving the principal operations of gardening. The volume is well 
printed, and rendered very clear by numerous good wood-cuts. 
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‘Tue Dininc-Ovr Man.’ — Among the portraits in that capital work, the ‘Heads of 
the People,’ is one of ‘The Diner-out.’ Following up the hint of the artist, a writer in 
a late English magazine has furnished several extracts from an imaginary diary of this 
personage, which are sufficiently amusing. He commences with underrating diners 
at country houses, where there is little chance of personal display with an old audience, 
always on the watch for the well-worn anecdote, like people at a pantomime, familiar 
beforehand with the tricks. Having been checked by his host, when about hitching in 
a pun — with the remark, ‘that he had been circulating it all over the country, ever 
since he heard it from his own lips, five years before’ — our diner-out resolves to visit 
the unbroken ground of Yorkshire, where a fresh audience of hospitable people, with a 
strong capacity for being amused, would better reward his exertions. Put let us take 
the scene when Parliament has met, and the London season and dinner-giving begin at 
the same time. Thus our man of the world: 














































‘My first care at the commencement of the season is to look over my list, prepara- 
tory to sowing cards for the dinner-crop; anda melancholy task it is! Two or three of 
my best dowagers are pretty sure to have dropped in the interval, as is the case this very 
year. There is old Lady Fivecourse, in Berkeley Square, whose cook was really a meri- 
torious artist — a fellow who will one day rank with the Udes and Francatelles. I 
called at the door the other day, to inquire what was become of him; and find that one ¢ 
of the executors has bribed him off to Ireland! Thisisa public loss. Beside which, 
the man himself is lost. Genius of that description requires an enlightened audience. 
The Irish are scarcely up to more than roast and boiled. It is throwing pearls before 
swine to give them such a man as Survilliers, who has glimpses of real inspiration. 

‘I confess I had looked forward to many more pleasant dinner parties at Lady Five- 
course’s. There was no more occasion for that woman to die ! — though seventy-three, 
she was as strong as a seventy-four — (mem. book that!) — and might have lived to be 
ahundred. It was entirely her own doing. She would go dining out, when, with such 
a cook as Survilliers, it was her duty to dine at howe. And then she called in a young 
apothecary, instead of adhering to Sir Thomas, who never does any thing, so that his 
patients have some chance of getting through. I don’t mean to be ill-natured; but if 
I were a man of suflicient consequence for my funeral to figure in the Morning Post, 
with a list of the mourners — ‘ third mourning coach, the medical attendant of the de- 
ceased Earl, John Pililbox, Esq,’ —I would not employ a young apothecary, who knew 
that his connection in business might be established by such an advertisement. 

‘Poor Lady Fivecourse! Whata capital set one used to meet at her house! It was 
one of the places where I most enjoyed myself. Nothing but quiet, humdrum, mediocre 
people, who understood nothing but eating, and for whom one’s oldest stories had the 
charm of novelty. I remember at a dinner in Berkeley Square, last April, setting the 
table in a roar with an anecdote, which originally set me up asa dining-out man, in the 
ib time of George the Fourth! It wasa story of Jekyll’s; but he never did it justice, his 
fi imitation of the brogue being wretched. It improved in my hands. There are some 
stories, like some wines, which grow mellew with travelling. I never told it better than 
that day at Lady Fivecourse’s, for I was taking pains. Lord Grangehurst was there; 
and I was wild to get an invitation to his new house, with the style and splendor of 
which the newspapers had been boring one for the last year. The spec. prospered. I 
dined with him three times after Easter, and was asked to Grangehurst for the battue. 
But, on the whole, I was not satisfied. His cellar is not what it ought to be. No man 
ought to pretend to Hock, who is not certain that his grandfather saw it in bottle.’ 


The diner-out has now established himself thoroughly. He has watched the con- 
versation-men of the day, and studied their very studied mode of being unstudied in 
their wit, and discovered the most natural manner of lugging in impromptus made at 
leisure; and by dint of following up his vocation, he is enabled to boast, that nota man 
in the gastronomical metropolis enjoys a more intimate acquaintance with the contents 
of stew-pans simmering in aristocratic kitchens, and the sauce-boats of the great world, 
than himself. Hence he is entitled to give advice, of which indeed he is by no means 
sparing. Hear him: 


‘A vulgar-minded man, incapable of seizing the lights and shadows of social life, 
thinks it enough to push on straight to the mark; and witha predetermination to be enter- 
taining, begins to open his budget before the soup is off the table. Whereas there is 
scarcely more art required in dressing the dinner, than in addressing those who are in- 
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vited to eat it. There are certain appointed epochs of a dinner, differing in different sets 
and countries, appointed for the specific introduction of certain wines — as sherry or 
madeira after soup, or hock between the courses. So also there are especial moments 
for the introduction of divers orders of anecdotes. The man who attempts a bit of 
scandal while the patés or cutlets are going their rounds, wiil find his risk rewarded by 
reproving silence. People look as if they did not understand a word he was saying; 
whereas if he wait till after the second round of champaigne, he will set the table in a 
roar. Even the first will so far thaw the faculties or decorum of the party, that a signi- 
ficant smile may possibly repay his pains. 

‘Soup admits of nothing of more stirring interest than the weather. People are not 
yet at their ease. They have not recovered the fuss of taking their places; they have 
not got accustomed to their neighbors, or to the brightness of the dinner room. They look 
blinky and perplexed. The edge of appetite, too, must be appeased. A few moutbfuls 
of hot, clear, spring soup, or bisque d’ecrevisses, cheers up the spirits, and disposes to 
sociability. A sip of sherry perfects the charm. By the time turbot and its lobster 
sauce, or Severn salmon and its cucumber, figure on your plate, you may venture upon 
politics and the news of theday. If a clever man be near you, and you have important 
intelligence in petto, inquire of him whether he huve any thing new; then, with easy 
negligence, let fall the startling news that is to fix every eye at table upon yourself. 
Chovse that moment to take wine, or to whisper confidentially to the servant behind 
your chair a request for a second investigation of the fish-sauces. You should appear 
to be anxiously interested in the coaxing of your own appetite, when you announce the 
abdication of the Emperor of China, or that her Majesty’s favorite parrot is sitting. All 


. this, as stage effect, tends powerfully to the success of the piece. 


‘Any thing superlative in the way of wit should be reserved, like the hock, for the 
Jinale of the first course. Even in the best regulated household, there occurs a momen- 
tary pause most propitious to the explosion of a bon mot. The host is grateful to you; 
the maitre d’hétel is grateful to you; every body is grateful to you. A minute later, and 
the bustle of placing the second course on the table would be fatal to the success of your 
attempt. That most disagreeable interruption at an end, the real business of dinner 
conversation begins. The tide is setting in. Till the rubicon of the second course is 
passed, your careful talker feels that allis preamble. It is not worth while to hazard 
any thing of real excellence. It is waste of powder and shot to lavish pearls before the 


rapacious animals who think more of what reaches them through their lips, than through 
their ears. 


But the diner-out must talk up to his reputation. One dull dinner would undo him. 
‘A party,’ says he, ‘where the sound of knives and forks 1s audible from pauses in the 
conversation, reflects eternal disgrace on its component parts, when a regular diner-out 


is one of the offenders.’ In ‘cramming’ from fresh foreign periodicals for a ‘dinner- 
service,’ one is liable to mishaps: 


‘1 had received one morning a batch of pamphlets from Paris; and, as usual, extracted 
the pith for my private use. The gems thus strung together I intended to powder over 
my conversation that day at one of Lady Cork’s choice dinner parties; and had conse- 
quently provided myself with nothing else. I entered her famous old china-gallery, on 
the divans and slender porcupine-chairs of which I found scattered the best and bright- 
estof the season. ‘ All was prepared, the judges were met, a terrible show.’ Unluckily 
I came late, having been detained running my eye over my notes; so that when I made 
my entrée, that pushing fellow, L., had already the ear ot the company. Judge of my 
horror when I found him giving tongue to one of my most striking novelties! I longed 
to fly at him, and snatch it from his mouth — as one sees a sharp terrier when another 
dog has pilfered a bone from him! But it wasallin vain. He had taken the first move. 
Bon-mot after bon-mot did he let fly from his pigeon-trap, and every shot told. I had 
nothing left. The fellow subscribed to the same library as myself; had obtained a 
view of the books four-and-twenty hours before me— and reduced me to bankruptcy.’ 


Sometimes the diner-out becomes passée with his audiences, an event greatly to be 
deplored : 


‘People get fanciful in the matter of their conversation men. Though certain dishes 
must recur and recur again in their menu ae spring — salmon, turbot, lamb, or tur- 
key-poult — they seem to think it necessary to haveachange in their talkers. It is only 
Rogers who blooms afresh every season, with the lilacs. There is always some new 
man — something that has taken an honor — or returned from the North Pole or Tim- 
buctoo — or written a book that has been exalted in the Edinburgh, or cut to mincemeat 
in the Quarterly — or blown up a fort in Syria— or inherited half a million a year — or 
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run away with somebody’s daughter, or from somebody’s wife — or something won- 
derful or other, that entitles him to the veneration and dinners of an indulgent public. 
With such a card in hand, our friends grow ungrateful; forget how many a stupid party 
of theirs one’s efforts had redeemed from the yawns; and invite one toa family dinner! 
I must doas poor Lady Cork used, when her popularity was flagging ; viz. send an ac- 
count to the newspapers of my own death, and next day, the contradiction. Some- 
thing to this effect : 

‘We learn, with the liveliest regret, the death of that amiable man, and charming 
companion, ALrrep Prattces, Esq. Few persons could be so ill spared from the sym- 
posia of social life! Mr. Prattles has been for many years past recognized as one of 
the most distinguished members of the literary and fashionable world; and no party 
was considered perfect without the addition of his brilliant and highly piquant conver- 
sation. He was, perhaps, on the whole, the liveliest talker of the ier’ 

Followed by: ‘It is with the most unfeigned satisfaction we learn that there is not 
the slightest foundation for the rumor of the premature decease of that highly-popular 
individual, Mr. Prattles. We had ourselves the satisfaction of seeing him yesterday in 
St. James’s-street, walking arm-in-arm with the Duke of Wellington; nor can we suf- 
ficiently despise the callous and wanton levity with which certain persons, for the fur- 
therance of private pique, presume to harrow up the feelings of anxious friends by the 
circulation of reports of this cruel nature. Wecannot sufficiently apologize to our sub- 
scribers for our insertion of so ill-advised a fabrication.’ 

‘I foresee from hence the compunctious visiting brightening up the damped affections 
of my friends and acquaintance, on perusing such an announcement! ‘Poor Prattles!’ 
they will exclaim, ‘I don’t know how it was —I had not seen so much of him lately: 

et he is one whose company is always an acquisition—a most amusing little fel- 
ow — a man who knows every thing —a man whom every body knows. Heartily 
glad to find he is stillextant! By Jove! I’ll call on him to-morrow, and ask him to 
dinner !’’ 


But after all, the diner-out’s career is not the most pleasant in the world. Eat and 
drink he may, but to be really merry, is impossible. Viands and generous wines pass 
through his lips, without making the least impression on his palate. His attention is 
préengrossed. By venturing to dwell upon some dainty dish, he is sure to lose the op- 
portunity of introducing some striking remark, or hazarding some neat little pun. His 
appetite is continually on thorns; and his rich steries spoil all his rich dishes. 


‘Tue Sertiers at Home.’— This, as we learn, is the first of a series of small volumes 
by Miss Marrrneav, to be published by Messrs. AppLeton anp Company. ‘It is an 
entertaining tale, written in the clear, vigorous style for which the authoress is distin- 
guished : the incidents are connected with the condition of the Isle of Axholme in Eng- 
land, as it was two hundred years ago, when the most deadly enmity existed between 
the tenants of the isle and the dwellers in the neighborhood. The settlement of a Dutch 
family there, their manner of life, their troubles with a neighboring family, the misfor- 
tunes which befel them by the sudden submersion of the island by a flood, and the 
manner of their escape from death and the spirit manifested by the different individuals 
of their little group, as well as the effect of these calamities on their minds and hearts, 
furnish the materials out of which Miss Martineau has made a very delightful and in- 
structive tale. Written as it is for children, there is no effort at fine or elegant writing : 
the whole is told in an easy, graceful style.’ 


Miniature Parntinc. — We must ask our citizens, who may desire a ‘ counterfeit 
presentment’ of themselves or friends — father or mother, husband or wife, brother or 
sister, lover or friend — to glance over the frame of miniatures by Madame Isipore 
Guittet, at the Apollo Exhibition. They will find them not only superior, as speci- 
mens of beautiful art, but what is far from being always the case, excellent likenesses, 
if we may judge from those which we recognized. Madame Guittet’s apartments are 
at the popular Institute of her husband, in Broadway, near Park-Place. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park THeatTrRe.— An antique, and to our thinking extremely discreet proverb, which according to 
the best information had its origin in Spain, thus oracularly speaketh: ‘When there is nothing to 
say, itis best to Say nothing.’ Deeply impressed with the incontrovertible truth of this pithy maxim, 
we have for months been silent upou theatrical matters. Many opinions having been given as to the 
cause of the * Decline and Fall of the Drama,’ we respectfully beg leave to differ from the most of 
them, while we modestly offer our own. The Park hasever been held as the metropolitan theatre, 
par excellence, and why? Not only because it is the oldest in the city, but that it has through good 
and through evil report, under a popular management, held the first place, It has been always at the 
‘head of the class.’ Its importations of talent have heretofore exceeded those of all other theatrical 
establishments; and as it has been, and still is, necessary to look abroad for the higher order of 
dramatic capacity, this theatre has generally presented the greatest attractions to the lovers of the 
legitimate drama. But of late years, a change has come o’er the spirit of the Park; and instead of 
those liberal exertions which in times past have been used in successful catering for the public amuse- 
ment, a dull and lethargic state of indifference seems the ruling condition of things now. The causes 
of this melancholy torpor are not to be ascribed to the apathy of the public alone, which, superin- 
duced by the scarcity of the ‘ circulating medium,’ is said to have made them shy of the theatres. 

The cry that a true taste for the drama has ceased to exist among us, isa humbug! All the taste 
for the drama that we ever have had, we have now; and moreover, the opportunities which within 
the last twenty years have been given us to enjoy its truths, through the medium of its greatest mas- 
ters, have purified, if they have not increased, that taste. As for the first assertion, it is without the 
shadow of truth. Has there been any diminution, we would ask, in the expenditures of the public 
for amusements during the past three years! Have not balls, routs, parties, soirées, and other fash- 
ionable gatherings, been more the rage than ever? And will any one presume to say that the expense 
requisite for even a proper attendance upon any of these is not ten times greater than the mere price of 
a ticket to the theatre? Lectures too have been ‘the agony,’ upon all sorts of subjects, from the 
‘sublime and beautiful’ to the ridiculous and disgusting. Concerts, vocal and instrumental, have 
emptied pockets, turned heads, and made night hideous with their harmony. In short, other attrac- 
tions, greater than those which the only legitimate theatre that we have among us has seen fit to offer, 
have been the means of estranging the former frequenters of the Park from their first love. The 
causes which have induced the managers to be thus chary of their attractions are best known to them- 
selves; but if they despond under the belief that there no longer exists a taste for the drama, they 
are destroying themselves with a false fear. The public are not, and cannot be any longer, satisfied 
with mediocrity. The managers of the Park themselves have unfitted them for that. The odious 
star system has created an extravagant and unhealthy taste ; unwholesome to the public, as it is unjust 
to all worthy and respectable members of the profession; and no less unjust to them than it is ruin- 
ous to managers, with its present exorbitant demands. But this taste has been created, and a craving 
for novelty exists; and however false the appetite may be, it must for the present at least be appeased. 
Is it to be supposed that after being feasted for years upon the ‘honey of Hybla,’ we can now be fed 
upon treacle ? 

Far be it from us, as honest censors of the stage, to utter aught derogatory tothe just merits of any 
one of the Park performers, either stock or star. Many of them are of a grade of excellence as far 
above our power, as they are beyond our wish, to injure. It is as much in justice to them as to the 
public, that these remarks are written. The star system has created an inordinate craving for no- 
velty — not the novelty which consists in exchanging a new penny for an old one —which must be 
gratified, or there is no balm in Gilead that can save theatricals from the destiny of things that were. 
The true cause of the ‘ decline of the drama,’ as it is falsely called, lies in a nut-shell: its future 
rise and progress will depend upon the liberality as well as the prudence of managers; and if fair 
encouragement does not follow on the part of the public, it will be because true intellectual enjoy- 
ment has no corresponding impulse in the mind of man. 

The engagement effected with Messrs. GiusELE1 AND Company, some weeks since, has not, we fear, 
resulted as profitably as was anticipated. The operas of ‘Zampa,’ ‘Don Giovanni,’ and ‘The 
Gipsey’s Warning,’ have had the advantage of the talents of GiuseLe1, Secuin, Manvers, Jones, 
Mrs. Secuin, and Miss Pooue, with chorusses rendered more effective under the personal superin- 
tendence of Mr. Grusevet, than they have been since the days of old Garcia. Mrs. Sutton in the 
opera of ‘ Norma’ has gained great applause for her finished execution of the music of this piece, 
This lady has acquired many of the beauties of the Italian school, and is certainly very much im- 
proved in all things necessary to constitute a great singer ; but we must confess our inability to enter 
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into the spirit which has produced the enthusiastic praise lavished upon her by many of her admirers. 

To our thinking, her art is too palpable; there seems an exertion to accomplish many of her great 
points, which takes away from the pleasure of her performance. We would make no unfair comparisons ; 
but to exemply the meaning which we wish to convey, we would contrast the execution of Miss Sutton 

with that of Miss PooLe : theone appears grand and labored,the other simple and natural. There is some- 
thing to wonder at in the one, but there isa pathos which moves the heart, in the other. Mrs. Secuin has 
added to the high reputation which she enjoyed at the National, by her performance of the heroines 
in these operas. There is a perfection in this lady’s singing, both as regards her knowledge of music 
and her power of exhibiting it, well worthy of the honors which she has received in Europe, and the 
commendations of musical critics here. Mr. Secuin still maintains his high popularity ; and if he 
wishes to add to it, especially as a buffo, he has only to sustain as often as possible, with the power 
that he has lately done, such a character as Olifour in the ‘ Bayadére. Mr. GivpeLei deserves the 
highest praise, not only for his execution of the music and the réle of those operas in which he has 
been engaged, but especially for the superior drilling which he has bestowed upon the chorusses. 
Mr. Manvers, in4he extremely arduous character of ‘Zampa,’ gained new laurels, despite the quib- 
blings of those astute critics, who will admit of no hero whose stature is under seven feet, or the gentle 
warblings of whose voice are of less compass than the condensed roarings of a dozen thunder-claps, 
To the exertions of Mr. Tuomas, the leader of the orchestra, too much praise cannot be awarded. 
His part of the work has been done in a manner which places him far above any of his predecessors in 
the musical chair at the Park. The encores of his overtures, and the reiterated applause bestowed 
upon the instrumentation of ‘ Zampa,’ especially, must assure him of the high opinion which is enter- 
tained of his efforts. c. 

Tue Nationa, having sunk below nothing under its sometime manager, has been temporarily re- 
opened by a kindred spirit, in whose hands it is speedily destined to a similarfate. A melo-dramatic 
spectacle has been produced, for the main purpose, as we have been informed, of showing off some 
fifty or sixty naked women, in a large bath. It was however found necessary, here as elsewhere, to 
hide this scene to such an extent, that the lookers-on complain loudly that the delectable sight is not 
seen, and that they do not get their money’s worth, little as it is. The 4lbion, speaking of the audi- 
ences, remarks: ‘We do not recognize many countenances that we are in the habit of seeing at New- 
York theatres.’ Of course not. 

Tue Bowery is again under the charge of its old and capable chief, Hamsiin. The prices have 
been made to correspond with the times, and with the aid of attractive spectacle, the house bas been 
well filled. The melo-drama of ‘ Jvanhoe’ was a gorgeous and spirited representation, and elicited 
deserved applause. The enterprising manager has our cordial good wishes for his continued success. 


Tue CHATHAM, into which we sometimes drop for a short sitting, seems to enjoy its wonted popu- 
larity. Mr. Kirsy isa principal favorite. This young gentleman has many fine points about him, 
and some bad ones. He is too melo dramatic in his ‘ effects,’ too affectedly husky and guttural, occa- 
sionally, in his voice, and oftentimes quite too stormful in his energies. We should not mention these 
blemishes, but that we consider Mr. Kirsy a young man of decided histrionic talent and promise. 


MITCHELL’s OLyMpPic continues its career of success. With its burlesque of ‘Sam Parr’ and ‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty,’ it has nightly filled its money and audience-boxes. MITCHELL is a man of talent, 
tact, and dramatic skill, and understands the science of humbuggery. 


Scorr’s Porrry anp Lire. — We are gratified to learn that Mr. C. S. Francis, 
publisher, Broadway, has made arrangements to continue the publication of all of 
Scorr’s poetry, and Locxuarr’s Life of Sir Watrer, in the same form of the Waverley 
series, just completed by Mr. Parker, in Boston. The edition, save that it will be 
printed upon new types, and a finer and whiter paper, will be uniform with that of 
Mr. Parker, and will be furnished at the same low price; namely, twenty-five cents 
per Part — with two ‘parts’ each month. The whole will be included in twenty addi- 
tional parts, or ten bound volumes of the series. No one who possesses the Boston edi- 
tion, should fail to possess himself of the complete series, as finished by Mr. Francis. 
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War Between EnGLtanp aAnp America. — We ventured to predict in our last num- 
ber that there would be no war between England and America, and to express the 
belief, in opposition to several contemporaries, that in case there should be, there would 
be an even chance that all the cities on the Atlantic coast would hardly be destroyed 
in a week by British projectiles. It would seem that the doughty projects which some 
of our journals have foreseen as ready to be carried into execution the moment a war 
should be declared, are deemed rather difficult of execution by the most loyal of Her 


Majesty’s subjects on the other side of the water. Hear the tory editor of Frazea’s 
Magazine: 


‘Let us consider the ordinary notions which we are daily hearing, of levying war in 
the old fashioned style; getting up expeditions ; embarking ten thousand men, supported 
by sixteen sail of the line; and effecting a landing near New-York ; in short, just a re- 
petition of the last war, with its burning of Washington; its unsuccessful attempt on 
Baltimore; and its general failure to do more than excite a lasting hatred to England 
throughout the Union. 

‘ Now, the fashion at present seems to be, to speak of the power of England and the 
weakness of America; of owr armaments, and their unpreparedness, in a vauntivg and 
exulting tone, which we must confess is to us absolutely alarming. 

‘But it is more; it is absolutely foolish. The men who talk gf our making war upon 
a nation of fourteen millions of freemen, unencumbered with debt or taxation; well 
accustomed to the use of arms; and to be attacked on their own ground, and by their 
own firesides; the men we say, who think it an easy thing for us, by sending out an ex- 
pedition and burning a few sea-coast towns, to bring such a nation on its knees, are just 
about the wildest, the most irrational calculators of the chances of war that ever helped 
a nation into an inextricable difficulty. Were this indeed the prospect before us, were 
the only course open to us the making a naval and military war, with horse and foot, 
and ships and steam-boats, upon one of the most powerful nations of the earth, then 
sad indeed would be our prognostics for the tuture; melancholy, in the extremest degree, 
would be our anticipations of the ultimate termination of such conduct. 

‘For it is useless to shut our eyes to certain collateral issues and necessary contin- 
gencies which, would speedily mix themselves with the main question. The first mari- 
time power in Europe, with about twenty-five millions, but encumbered with debt, goes 
to war with its only rival on the seas, a nation of fourteen millions, proud, uplifted, and 
far too strong to be easily overwhelmed by a coup de main. And as the more powerful 
of the two proposes to attack the other by sending expeditions across the Atlantic, the 
inequality of their forces becomes considerably diminished, and the probability of a pio- 
tracted struggle grows still more apparent. 

‘ Now supposing this to be the state of things, must we not remember that our next- 
door neighbor, the great and warlike nation of France, is burning for an opportunity of 
wiping off the disgraces of the last war; and has given many most significant tokens 
of late, of her eagerness to seize the first favorable opportunity of striking a blow at 
her ancient enemy! And farther, can we avoid hearing, by each mail from Ireland, the 
plainest threats that ever were couched in language, that so soon as England shall be 
fairly entangled in a foreign war, the Romish faction in that country will claim, and if 
necessary will seize upon, the sovereignty of that portion of the empire? 

‘Nor is this all. Do we not know, by abundant proofs, that the Russian emissaries 
are unceasing|ly employed in fomenting mischief in the East; and that the very moment 
which saw England fully occupied in other directions, would see a Russian force on its 
way to Northern India? On all these grounds, then, and on others which might be 
added, we should look upon our entanglement in a protracted warfare with America as 
the too probable commencement of our national humiliation, dismemberment, and ruin.’ 


There, Sir Alarmist, cease your idle fears, while you lay this unction to your soul, 


that war is not an easy game for any nation to play; and that England, least of all, is 
just now prepared for a round. 


Dererrep Notices. — Notices of the following publications are reluctantly but un- 
avoidably postponed: ‘Report of the Directors of the New-York Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum ;’ ‘A Brief History of the Mormons ;’ ‘ Historical Discourse in Commemoration 
of the Original Settlement of Farmington, (Conn.,) in 1640, by Noan Porter, Jr. ;’ 
The Albion Engraving ; ‘Insubordination ;’ ‘The Patapsco, and other Poems ;’ ‘Carle- 
ton ;’ and Carty e’s ‘ Heroes and Hero- Worship.’ 
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Our Eneravine. — You will perceive, reader, as you open the present number, a 
representation of a scene in the olden time of our goodly city, which has been preserved 
by Mr. L. P. Croven, Jr., in an etching —a novel and life-like species of engraving, in 
which there is more merit and art than in the finer-looking productions of the burin. 
Observe, that this style preserves the ‘keeping’ of the picture toacharm. Here is no- 
thing like Sam WELLER in a dress-coat, white satin waistcoat, and pale kid gloves. On 
the contrary, unadorned nature, as it was, is before you; and looking at it a moment, 
you say: ‘Give us the good old snug picturesque public house, with a great tree before 
it, a bench, and the old swinging sign, that sings or creaks in the wind on winter nights, 
and the landlord not above nor below his calling, and hearty and rotund as his capa- 
cious punch-bowl! Very dear will this picture be to all genuine KnickeRBocKERs. 
Many of them will recognize it to be the last tribute which the New- Netherlands paid 
to Time, and they will lament accordingly. Before a great while, we hope — when our 
army of delinquents march honorably up to head-quarters—our readers will be favored 
with a beautiful transcript of a scene in Manahatta, in the golden age of Wouter Van 
Twitter, from the pencil of Mr. T. B. Tuorre. But yet another engraving will super- 


vene, of a more modern scene, which we may aver cannot fail to attract the admiration 
of our subscribers. 


Caruotic Expositor. —The ‘Catholic Expositor and Literary Magazine’ is the title 
of a monthly periodical, the first number of which has just been issued, under the 
editorial supervision of the Very Rev. Fetix Vareva, and Rev. Cuarites ConstaNTINE 
Pisz, D. D. The work is carefully prepared, and we have read several of its papers 
with pleasure. Mr. Pise is not unknown to our readers, as an original correspondent ; 


and we find from his hand, in the ‘ Expositor,’ the following remarks upon an article 
copied from our pages : 


‘Srmicarity oF THE Spanish anp Latin Lanauaces. — While perusing the inte- 
resting article from the Knicxersocker, which is found in our pages, under the title, 
‘Is the Latin a Living Language? it occurred to us to present to our readers some 
specimens of the similarity which exists between.the Spanish and the Latin Languages; 
and with this view, we have selected such words from the Spanish as may form Latin 
sentences without the least alteration in either language; and have written a few lines 
which a Spaniard, unacquainted with the Latin, will understand as being written in 
his own language, and will never suspect that they can be Latin. On the contrary, a 
person acquainted with Latin and not with Spanish, will read them and understand 
them perfectly, without ever suspecting that they can be any thing but Latin. The 
grammatical rules of both languages are strictly preserved, and the words are pure 
Latin and pure Spanish. So also is the construction; although, as to the Latin, it can- 
not be eloquent, because of the hyperbaton, or transposition, which makes the beauty 
of the Latin langnage, and destroys that of the Spanish. In our composition, we ima- 
gine Jesus appealing to a sinner, and the sinner’s answer to the divine inspiration : 

‘ Observa tantos dolores! tantas augustias! tantas horas tremendas! observa vir- 
gines puras amando, confesores felices orando, martires gloriosos imitando anteriores 
triumfos inauditos. . .. Considera. .. ora... ama... Ocara memoria! tu ex- 
citas sublimes ideas! tu me elevas! Observo honores unicos permanentes, noto victo- 
rias gloriosas, considero tantos triumfos legitimos, tantos martires . 


. . Victima 
amorosa! presona divina! te amo—te adoro. 


‘The reader will perceive that the accent is not exactly the same in some words in 
both languages; for instance, elevas ; in Latin the accent is in the first, and in the Spa- 
nish in the second syllable; however, it is evident that this cannot constitute any great 


difference, and we may properly say that the above paragragh answers for both lan- 
guages. 


The ‘Expositor’ is neatly executed, upon a large, clear type, and published by Messrs, 
Monauan anv Smitu, 168 Fulton-street. 
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‘Dow’s Parent.’— The Short Patent Sermons of Dow, Jr., revised and corrected 
by the author, are being published by Mr. Lawrence Lazree, Fulton-street, in regular 
‘parts,’ of sixteen large, clear pages, at six centseach. Their circulation is said to be 
already large. The following allusion to the tardy-footed season is characteristic : 


‘Spring, with all its budding beauties, is once more among us. It’s had a pretty tough time of it 
in getting a foothold this year. It has advanced and retreated, time after time, but it is here now in 
prime order, waving the green palm of victory over the silent grave of Winter, where he must lie till 
the resurrection trumpet of Boreas calls him forth again. In the meantime the lovely virgin, Spring, 
comes riding up from the sunny south in her breezy chariot, drawn by a pair of spangled-winged 
Sylphs, which she fodders with rose leaves and waters with nectar. She alights from her airy car- 
riage, and trips up and down the Broadway of creation, shaking butterflies from her robe, and filling 
the whole atmosphere with such perfume as can only be purchased of the apothecary of Nature. 
She feels as proud as Lucifer, with her new green slippers, green frock and green chapeau, orna- 
mented with violets, buttercups and daisies, which the delicate fingers of her milliner, Flora, have 
wrought. She cuts a great swell, my friends; she sticks clear out at the corners: every one falls in 
love with her, and she plays the coquette with every body ; and the consequence is, she never gets 
married. She flirts away the days of her youth, laughs at the hours as they pass by, and trifles with 
the moments because they are small. She soon verges into ripened womanhood ; grows more sedate, 
and shows some signs of repentance. She no longer wishes to be known as the fickle damsel, Spring, 
and so calls herself Summer : changes her dress for a still gaudier one, sticks a new feather in her 
cap, and retires to her shady bower, where she sits fanning herself, impatiently aan for somebody 
to come and woo. Enough come to woo, but none to wed, for she is getting past her prime: all 
her blooming charms are beginning to fade; her raven locks are turning gray, and she is fast falling 
into what the poets call the sere and yellow leaf. She is now the old maid Autumn, with a jaundiced 
countenance, purple under the eyes, and a leather-like look round the mouth. She finally goes out 
into the fields to die like an old horse, while a crow from the pine top sings a dirge to her memory.’ 


Tue American Reviews. — We have the North-American and New-York Reviews, 
for the April quarter, and have been entertained and instructed by several papers in 
each. Chief among the articles of the first-named Quarterly, we regard that upon 


Laura Bripemany, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, of the Boston Asylum for the Blind. 
Beside possessing an almost romantic interest as a narrative, it reflects (we had well 
nigh said immortal) honor upon our friend and correspondent, Dr. Hows, the indefati- 
gable and gifted superintendent, upon whose report the paper is based. There are, be- 
side, capital articles upon the North-Eastern Boundary and International Copy-right 
questions, President Quincy’s History of Cambridge University, and the Poems of 
James Russet, Lowe tt, from whose communications to this Magazine liberal quota- 
tions are made; with other themes, which we cannot specify. As a whole, we regard 
the present as an excellent number of the ‘North-American.’ The first article in the 
‘New-York Review’ is an elaborate and it should seem thorough comparison between 
the Church, in England and America. Tyson’s discourse on the ‘Integrity of the Legal 
Character’ is reviewed by an able hand, and in the right spirit. The ‘ Writings of Wit- 
u1aM Leccerr’ and a ‘National Bank’ are the subjects of the next two articles. Sov- 
tHEy’s History of the Peninsular War, Calletta’s History of Naples, and the usual 
collection of brief ‘ Critical Notices,’ make up the remainder of the number, which it is 
sufficient praise to say is not inferior to its predecessors. 


‘Tur Brxpine or Satan,’ a group of statuary by Brackett, the sculptor, to which 
we have before referred, has been opened for exhibition at the artist’s rooms, in the 
Granite Building, corner of Broadway and Chambers-street. We hope to see the labor 
and talents of Mr. Brackett adequately rewarded by the public. 


Tas Nationa, AcapeMy or Desien opens at the new and spacious rooms in the 
Atheneum Building, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street, simultaneous with the 
issue of the present number. The collection is large and various, and of more than 
usual excellence. We shall aim to pay our respects to it, in some detail, in our next, 
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Scu.ecec’s ‘Puitosopuy or History.’ — We have before us, in two very beautiful 
volumes from the house of Appteton anp Company, this popular work of Scuiecet, ina 
course of eighteen Lectures, with a memoir of the author, by James Burton Ropertson, 





Esq., in which the writer takes a rapid review of the great German’s principal produc- 





tions, notices the circumstances out of which they grew, and the influence they exerted 





on his age; giving at the sametimea {ull analysis of his political and metaphysical sys- 
tems. The subjoined is a partial synopsisof the Lectures: The first two treat of man’s 
relation toward the earth, and the division of mankind into several nations; the next 
seven are upon the antiquity and general system of the Chinese empire; the Hindoos, 
their mental culture, moral and political institutions, and philosophy; the science and 
corruption of Egypt; the destinies and special guidance of the Hebrew nation; next 
an account of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans; then five lectures upon Christianity, 
and its consolidation and wider diffusion throughout the world; with an account of the 
different epochs and various stages of progress of modern European nations in science 
and civil polity; concluding with the Religious Wars, the period of Illuminism, and the 
time of the French Revolution. This excellent edition of an admirable work can 
scarcely fail to command a wide sale. 









































‘TappAN ON THE Witt.’ — We have in this volume an essay upon the doctrine of 
the Will, as applied to moral agency and responsibility. Touching the investigations 
of the work, the author, Mr. Henry B. Tappan, asks ‘no forbearance of searching 
thought and vigorous logic.’ He asks but a fair and thorough examination of his views 
and arguments. This we confess we have not found leisure to render the book; and 
hence content ourselves with this brief announcement of its character. The contents 
of the volume are: A general view of Psychology; Moral Distinctions are necessary 
and immutable; Moral Agency and Responsibility; The Extent of Responsibility; 
Conscience ; Pantheism; The Origin of Evil; Diversities of Human Character; Natu- 
ral and Moral Evil; Divine Government; The Doctrine of the Will, viewed in con- 
nexion with the Bible; anda concluding chapter, containing a summary view of the 
cardinal points in the investigations. Messrs. Witey ano Putnam are the publishers. 












































‘Tue Mercuant’s Wipow, ANp OrueEr Taces,’ just published by Mr. P. Price, Ful- 
ton-street, will well repay perusal. The first tale is a successful effort to portray the 
evils too frequently resulting from the present injudicious system of fashionable female 
education. ‘The Unequal Marriage,’ ‘The Lonely Burial,’ and ‘The Valley of Peace,’ 
form the remainder of the work. We can well believe, from internal evidence, that the 
first named affecting story is an unembellished transcript of a scene from real life. 




























‘A New Home.’— A third and very handsome edition of this sparkling and natural 
book has just been issued by Mr. Francis, Broadway. It has attained a similar popu- 
larity in. England; and we think our fair correspondent may reasonably anticipate a 
tenth edition of her first work, within two years. 


Mer. Crover’s EstastisHment. — We take pleasure in calling the reader’s attention 
to the establishment of Mr. Ciover, an advertisement of which appears on the third 
page of the cover of the present number. The public may rely upon being well served 
by the Messrs. CLover, senior and junior, as the country was once by the elder, what 
time he was ‘in the wars.’ 


The communications of two or three favorite correspondents, to whom this Magazine 
has been indebted for much of its attraction, came too late for the present number. 
They will appear in our next. The following articles are either on file or under advise- 
ment: ‘Translation from the Romaic of Christopoulos ;’ ‘ Mesmer and Animal Mag- 
netism,’ Part Two; ‘ The Age of Science, a Satire ;’ ‘ Evening Twilight ;’ Poetry, by 
J. G. Percival; A Sonnet by ‘G. P. T.;’ etc., etc. 
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